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WITH PEGUY TO CHARTRES 

HE reader taking up this book! for the first time may receive a 
onfused impression. To begin with he will find some stanzas 
French verse which suggest in their metre the pilgrimage 

which they describe in detail. It was André Gide who said that the 
poetry of Charles Péguy was like the repetition of some ancient litany, 
always similar but never quite the same. He might have said, with 
equal truth, that it was like the plodding of feet on a hard road, 
rhythmical and unrelenting; or like the washing of the sea over a 
shingle beach where no wave is identical but all strike variations of 
the same theme. Péguy’s verse has a tremendous purpose, and he 
was never more serious about anything than about this pilgrimage 
which he made to Chartres. All that he was and knew and felt—his 
piety and his patriotism and his subtle, involuntary presumption— 
went into it, and was aiterwards translated into the poem he dedi- 
cated to our Lady. So much the reader of this book will quickly seize. 
But then he will examine the photographs, and fresh images will 
mingle in his mind with the image of Péguy’s pilgrimage. The foot 
ta pillar in Chartres Cathedral and a rucksack casting its shadow 
m the pavement; a boy with a rucksack on his back mounting the 
crest of a hill and the twin uneven spires of the cathedral meeting 


1 


* La Route de Chartres. Extraits du poéme de Charles Péguy, images at presen- 
nde Pierre Jahan (Cerf Blackfriars; 8s. 6d.). 








534 BLACKFRIARS 
him on the near-horizon; the long shadows thrown by three women 
as they tramp along an empty road—what, he may ask, is the mean. 
ing of these images which mix so easily with the pictures of the 
Beauce, with the pictures of Notre Dame de Paris and Notre Dame 
de Chartres and with the plain that lies between them? The purpose 
of this article is to give the answer to these questions; to describe the 
two pilgrimages which have been made in recent years along the 
road to Chartres—the pilgrimage of Charles Péguy which was made 
once and forever and the pilgrimage of his posterity which is annually 
renewed. 


ra 


I have no space to devote more than a few lines to the story of 
Péguy’s life. He was born, of peasant origin, at Orléans in 1880. 
His mother was a widow and earned a humble living by mending 
chairs; Péguy was her only child. He was brought up a Catholic, 
although his mother rarely found time to go to Mass. The boy had 
exceptional intelligence and was able to go later to Paris and study 
at the Sorbonne. Proclaiming himself a Socialist and an unbeliever, 
he left the university and founded the Cahiers de Quinzaine in which 
he and his few devoted collaborators hammered out the first prin- 
ciples of their Cité Harmonieuse. Péguy at once developed ai 
idiosyncratic style, loquitive, emphatic, and tirelessly repetitive. and 
it was soon clear that his Socialism was too personal, and too tradi- 
tional, for any existing party of reform. Meanwhile he had married 
Mlle Badouin, the sister of his closest friend, who held views similar 
to his own. In 1906 he suddenly found himself a believing Catholic. 
The exact process of his conversion is unknown to us, and it may 
well have been obscure to him. He did not join his fellow-Catholies 
in any of their secular campaigns, for he was just as opposed to the 
militarist monarchism of Maurras as he was to the pacifist Socialism 
of Blum. His witness to the Faith was solitary and, in one respect, 
equivocal. For the circumstances of his marriage forbade him to 
approach the sacraments. At the time of his wedding he and his 
wife were both convinced free-thinkers and the ceremony had there- 
fore been a civil one. None of his three children had been baptised. 
If he were to frequent the sacraments, it was essential that his 
marriage should be blessed in church, and that the children should 
receive baptism. Madame Péguy, who was bitterly chagrined by he! 
husband’s conversion, would agree to neither of these conditions. 
Péguy was unwilling to resort to subterfuge and, taking refuge in 4 
certain Stoic pride, made no further effort to resolve a painful situ- 
ation. He never, so far as we know, assisted at Mass until the feast 
of the Assumption, 1914. three weeks before he was killed at the 
Marne. It is uncertain if he ever received Communion. Yet it was 
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WITH PEGUY TO CHARTRES 535 
the faith, held in its plenitude and without a suspicion of reserve, 
which inspired him to write some of the finest verse in the French 
language. It was the faith which kindled his genius to such a degree 
of incandescence that he became a prophet among his own people, 
reconciling their divisions within the unity, paradoxical and yet pro- 
found, of his own nature. 


The life of Péguy has an epic grandeur upon which I must not 
here dilate. I am only concerned to show the place occupied by 
Chartres, and consequently by our Lady, in his passionate and 
pathetic history. Péguy was not a great traveller. He never went 
abroad and he never saw the sea. His life is bounded by the two 
plains—the Beauce and the Brie, and by the two cathedrals—our 
Lady of Paris and our Lady of Chartres. Yet it was not until 1912 
that he went to Chartres for the first time. In the February of that 
year his youngest son, Pierre, fell gravely ill, They suspected menin- 
gitis. But for Péguy there was a further supernatural anguish. He 
was afraid lest his children should die unbaptized, and it was in the 
agony of this fear that he said to Madame Maritain (the mother of 
Jacques Maritain): ‘I shall soon go on foot to Chartres and confide 
then to the care of our Lady’. As soon as he had made this decision 
the child recovered. Péguy did not set out immediately, but on the 
l0th June he told his friend Alan Fournier that he would go to 
Chartres between Thursday the 15th and Thursday the 20th of the 
same month. He did in fact leave on Friday the 14th and returned 
o Monday the 18th. On the 18th he was seen at his office in the 
Rue de la Sorbonne, apparently exhausted with fatigue. The same 
day he wrote to the mother of one of his friends, thanking her for 
the ‘maternal hospitality’ she had shown him at Dourdan, a village 
between Paris and Chartres. But it was not until the 27th Septem- 
ber that he gave to his friend Lotte the full story of his pilgrimage. 
This is what he said: ‘My dear fellow, I have changed a great deal 
in these last two years, I am a new man. You can’t imagine how 
much I have suffered and prayed. If you lived near to me, you 
would understand everything; but when one only sees a chap twice 
ayear, I can't explain to you. I live without the sacraments. But I 
have a treasury of graces, an inconceivable superabundance of graces. 
When a sign is given me I obey it—one musn’t resist. My little 
Pierre was ill. . . . I had to make a vow. I made a pilgrimage to 
Chartres. I am a man of the Beauce and Chartres is my cathedral. 
(did not go a yard in any vehicle and I did the 144 kilometres in 
three days. Ah, my dear boy, the Crusades—that was easy! It’s 
(uite clear that we others would have been the first to leave for 
Jerusalem and that we should have died on the wav. To die in a 
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ditch is nothing—what we have done is more difficult than that. 
You see the spires of Chartres from 17 kilometres across the plain; 
from time to time they disappear behind a rise in the ground or 
the line of a wood. From the moment I saw them I was in ecstasy, 
I felt no more fatigue in my body or my legs. All my impurities fell 
from me at a single stroke. I was another man. The Saturday even- 
ing I prayed for an hour in the Cathedral. The Sunday morning | 
prayed for an hour before the High Mass. I did not assist at the 
High Mass—I was afraid of the crowds. My dear fellow, I prayed as 
I have never prayed before. I was even able to pray for my enemies 
—and that is something quite new for me. . . . My kid is saved, 
and I have given them all three to our Lady. But | can’t take charge 
of everything. My life is not an ordinary one—my life is a wager. 
No one is a prophet in his own country. My children are not bap- 
tized . . . well, the blessed Virgin must look after that. I have a 
job to do, I have immense responsibilities. At bottom, there's a 
Catholic renaissance which is coming about through me; one has got 
to see clearly the ghing which is really good’. 

The whole of Péguy, or very nearly the whole of him, is in this 
conversation; his humility, his pride, his evasions, and his faith in 
his own destiny. The recovery of his child was slow, and he went 
again to Chartres soon after the talk with Lotte. He returned for 
the third and last time in July 1913. On this occasion his son Marcel 
accompanied him as far as Limours. Later, he described the march 
to Lotte: ‘I nearly died a month ago. . . when | was making my 
pilgrimage to Chartres. From now onwards I've decided to go every 
vear. The heat was appalling. I had knocked off forty kilometres. 
It would be fine to die by the wayside and go straight to heaven. 
But I'm all right. Our Lady has saved me from despair, which is 
the greatest danger’ 

The presence of Chartres was with Péguy to the end. On the 26th 
May 1914 he confided to Lotte: ‘One day J shall give you a rendez- 
vous at Chartres. It’s there that I’ve left my heart and I think it’s 
there that I shall be buried’. The morning of the day he left to join 
his regiment, Péguy asked his wife to make the same pilgrimage 
every year, if he should not return. He was killed on September 5th, 
early in the morning, during the first manoeuvrings of the Marne; 
he had spent the night in vigil, decorating an altar of our Lady. 
Subsequently his wife and three children were, in their own time, 
reconciled with the Catholic Church. 

There is another circumstance which adds poignancy to Péguy’s 
pilgrimage. The months of Pierre’s illness were a time of acute 
domestic unhappiness, for his conversion and the change it had 
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WITH PEGUY TO CHARTRES 537 
brought about in his political and social outlook had by now seriously 
estranged him from his wife. Furthermore, he had formed a close 
attachment elsewhere. Péguy was able to boast, ‘I have never had 
a mistress’, and Madame Péguy, when told of this friendship, re- 
plied simply, ‘My son is married’. Nevertheless, it was to gain 
strength for his heroic renunciation that Péguy made the journey 
to Chartres, for this was the most intimate secret that he confided 
to our Lady’s care. It was 

. Non point par vertu car nous n’en avons guére, 

Kt non point par devoir car nous ne |’aimons pas, 

Mais comme un charpentier s’arme de son compas, 

Par besoin de nous mettre au centre de la misére. 
Péguy was in or about his fortieth year, and his pilgrimage as he 
tells it to us in verse of a singlarly pure directness, retains all the 
stress of a crise de quarantaine. Nothing essential is hidden and we 
know that nothing essential was betrayed. 

Chartres has always been a city of pilgrimage. The miraculous 
statue of our Lady—Notre Dame de Sous-Terre—enshrined in the 
crypt was destroyed during the Revolution, but was afterwards re- 
placed by another made in its likeness. The new image is carved of 
the wood of the pear tree and seems, like its original, to be blackened 
by dust and time. Another venerated relic is the veil of the Virgin, 
known as the Sainte Chemise or the Sainte Tunique, a piece of very 
old silk wrapped in oriental tissue. When Rollo was besieging the 
town at the head of his Normans in 911 the courage of its defenders 
was sustained by the sight of this relic. Rollo, perceiving this, broke 
off his attack and gave one of his castles as a gift to the cathedral. 
The gesture was renewed by other medieval captains, who recognised 
in Chartres a special consecration to our Lady. Furthermore the city 
was an important intellectua: centre. The sacred and profane sciences 
were taught here. Suger, the creator of the Gothic arch; Geoffrey de 
Lives, the friend of Abélard; Pierre le Vénérable; Saint Yves, the 
patron of the Law; Saint Bernard of the Spiritual Canticle, and the 
counsellor of Louis XI; John of Salisbury, the friend of Thomas 
Becket and author of the Policraticus, himself Bishop of Charfres 
—all these men illustrated the city with their fame. 


And so it happened that Chartres became a national rather than 
a provincial shrine, and as the Frenchmen of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries returned to the profession and practice of the 
faith, they were drawn to Chartres, partly by the beauty of its glass 
and sculpture, and by the just proportions oi the building, but more 
profoundly by the eternal truths of which these things, however 
perfect, are only the perishable symbols. For Huysmans it was 
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la cathédrale mystique, the resumé of heaven and earth; for Louis 
Gillet it represented the most perfect tlowering of the popular genius 
of the French; for René Schwob it was a ‘balmy island floating on 
the waters of pity and of sin’; and we have already seen something 
of what it meant for Péguy. It stamped with its own mysterious and 
irresistible truth the mind of the Protestant, Henry Adams. So 
complete and balanced an expression of the faith carries its own 
persuasion, so that for certain souls it becomes analogous to the 
miracles of Lourdes or the revelations of La Salette or the vocation 
of Ste Thérése of Lisieux. But it is no part of my immediate purpose 
to write a history or an appreciation of Chartres. I am only concerned 
to point out why it has once more become a place of pilgrimage. It 
is the road rather than the destination which is the subject of these 
pages. 

‘There are several roads which lead from Paris to Chartres and they 
all traverse the granary of the Beauce. It was along these bridle- 
paths and highways that the people and the kings of France have 
made their pilgrimage; Philippe-Auguste and Isabella of Hainault, 
Blanche of Castile and St Louis, Philippe de Valois, John the 
Good, Charles V, Charles VI, Charles VII, Charles VIII and Anne 
of Brittany, Francis I, Henry Ill and Louise de Vaudémont, 
Catherine de Medici, Henry IV (who was crowned in the cathe- 
dral), Anne of Austria, Louis XIV . . . and so the august procession 
goes on, until we come to a group of fifteen students from the 
University of Paris who followed in its wake on Whit Sunday 1935. 
By 1947 the fifteen had increased to 4,500, and the students’ pilgrim- 
age had become known throughout all the Catholic communities of 
Europe. It is this pilgrimage that | must now attempt to describe. 

We may doubt if many—or any—of the glittering names I have 
mentioned above were in the minds of these young men and women. 
They had a purpose beyond pageantry. But it is quite certain that 
the example of Charles Péguy was vividly present to them. He, like 
themselves, was a man of our own time and sensitive to its degrada- 
tion. The task he had set himself—to baptise the Revolution—was 
their’s also. They knew that the schisms of history cannot be 
abolished, but that it is still possible to perceive and to accept what- 
ever is creative in a revclt. It is thus that a nation’s wounds are 
healed, and it was the paradox of Péguy that while for the present 
he was a partisan, for the past he was a peacemaker. The prospects 
of peace were much in people’s minds in 1935, and we cannot doubt 
that as these fifteen students set out on foot, through Orsay, Saint 
Arnould, Gallardon and Gasville, an almost desperate hope for peace 
was in their hearts. We know that they chanted the Rosary as they 
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WITH PEGUY TO CHARTRES 539 
walked, and read aloud passages from Péguy. Their pilgrimage began 
with Benediction in Notre Dame de Paris and ended with Mass in 
the crypt of Chartres. This pattern has been followed, with varia- 
tions and developments, in each succeeding year. 


In 1936, Pentecost falling in the middle of their examinations, 
the pilgrimage was made at the beginning of July, and there were 
only thirty taking part in it. In 1957 more than a hundred were 
grouped under three aumouiers, and in 1938, the tercentenary of the 
Vow of Louis XIII, a hundred and thirty students gathered at 
Chartres on Whit-\Monday in the presence of Cardinal Verdier. Fifty 
of them had set out from St Rémy-les-Chevreuses on the Saturday 
morning, and others had joined them on the way. On the Monday 
afternoon they performed a mystery play in the gardens of the 
bishop’s palace. In 1959 the numbers had risen to 175 and for the 
first time a theme was proposed for meditation—‘Christ in the life 
if the student’. If the outbreak of the war seemed a rebuff to their 
prayers for peace, it was only after the disasters of 1940 and the 
dolours of the German occupation that the pilgrimage began to 
assume its present dimensions. In 1942 there were already 650 who 
left from Maintenon on Whit-Sunday and reached Chartres on the 
Monday morning. They meditated on les traditions mariales de la 
France chrétienne, and a performance of Le Triomphe de Notre 
Dame de Chartres by Henri Ghéon was given on the southern parvis 
of the cathedral. In 1943 the numbers had almost doubled—there 
were 1250 at Chartres on the Monday—and the subject for study was 
the Holy Spirit. In 1944, the year of hope, the bombardment of 
Chartres made it necessary to cancel the pilgrimage at the last 
ioment, and the students went instead to Notre Dame de Bonne- 
Garde. They met for their general chapter on the Sunday evening 
with the dog-tights above their heads, and their discussion was punc- 
tuated by the crackling of machine-gun fire and the boom of distant 
artillery. On returning to Paris they found the railway line had been 
cut, and they were forced, at the height of their fatigue, to take 
mce more to the road. This pilgrimage of hope was also a pilgrimage 
it penitence. 


[ have now reached a point where I can tell my storv at first hand. 
In May 1945 I went down to Chartres on the morning of Whit- 
Monday. Two thousand five hundred students had just arrived for 
their Communion Mass and were encamped on the parvis, eating a 
well-earned breakfast or moving curiously round the cathedral. It 
was not the cathedral one had known. The glass had gone and most 
i the sculptures were still obscured by sand-bags; a group of Ger- 
man prisoners were hastily dismantling these from the southern 
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porch, where the mystery was to be performed that afternoon. At 
ten o'clock Cardinal Suhard celebrated Pontifical High Mass, which 
was sung by the whole congregation of pilgrims, and in the after. 
noon they chanted Vespers before entraining for Paris. During the 
day I had the chance to speak to them. They told me something 
ot their inspiration and of how their pilgrimage was organised; how 
they were divided into chapitres of sixty. each with its aumonier 
how the chapitres were divided into groups, or équipes. of ten, each 
with its leader who had studied for months past the subject of their 
meditation; how every step of the pilgrimage was made beforehand 
by those responsible for conducting it; how they had slept for tw 
nights in the barns of the Beauce and walked four miles fasting, t 
reach Chartres on the Monday morning. As I listened to them | 
became infected with their mystique and I decided to make the 
whole pilgrimage with them at the first opportunity. In 1946 when 
they were studying the doctrine of the Mystical Body, I was unable 
to leave London, but Pentecost 1947 found me happily free. From 
now onwards I draw directly upon the diary I kept at the time. 

Not having been able to assist at Benediction on the Friday evei 
ing in Notre Dame, I joined the pilgrimage at the Gare Montparnasse 
towards one o clock on the Saturday afternoon. It was a warm un- 
clouded morning and the forecasts prophesied a sunny week-end. 
Students carrying heavy rvucksacks with provisions for three days 
were streaming up the boulevard or standing on the platforms of 
the buses. The aumoniers—many Dominicans, Franciscans and 
Jesuits among them—were standing as a point of rally for thei 
chapitres. Yet only half the pilgrims were leaving from the Gare 
Montparnasse; the others were taking the southern route through 
Dourdan and were assembling at the Gare Austerlitz. Pere Faid- 
herbe, O.P., who has been the chief animator of the pilgrimage fron 
its earliest days, invited me to come with him so that I could be 
free to get a better view of it as a whole. I did not, therefore. 
belong to any single chapitre, although I attached myself, succes- 
sively, to two or three as we went along. The chapitre, however. is 
the essential unit of the pilgrimage and develops rather quickly its 
own spirit of community. If I were making the pilgrimage again. 
T should try to remain with the one group throughout. In the train 
Pére Faidherbe introduced me to the aumoniers and the principa 
officials of the pilgrimage. They made me very welcome. And | 
began to appreciate what an intricate task of preparation had beet 
performed. 

We left the train at Rambouillet and lined up in a semi-circle 
in the square outside the station. Here I saw for the first time the 
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WITH PEGUY TO CHARTRES 541 
contingent of the paralysed and the infirm. There were about fifty 
f these in their invalid chairs, ready to be pushed along the road 
by an équipe de secours. When the second train from Paris had 
come in we chanted the Salve Regina and moved off, dividing into 
two routes called Blue and Red. These were never more than a mile 
x two apart, and the officials of the pilgrimage moved at will from 
me to the other. Remaining with the Blues I walked up and down 
the column, listening. The meditation on ‘the structure of the Faith’ 
had already begun and the awmoniers went from one équipe to the 
other within their own chapitres, assisting the discussion. I already 
knew that these 4500 students were not exclusively Catholic. There 
were some Protestants among them, two Mohammedans, and a 
number of Marxists. It was interesting to guess, as one overheard the 
crackle of dialectic, whether this argument or that objection came 
trom a Catholic or an unbeliever. Once, I remember, the discussion 
had strayed on to politics and had to be pulled back on to its preper 
plane. In another chapitre I met a lively young unbeliever who 
nevertheless reached Chartres before anyone else by walking there 
on the Sunday evening. He wanted to see the cathedral by night. 
In the same group there was a young Jew, newly baptized; his grave 
and ardent faith made a piquant contrast with the high spirits of his 
companion which no metaphysical anxiety had yet disturbed. 

Our first halt was in the Bois de Batonceau. Here we fell out, by 
chapitres, under the trees, and the leaders of each équipe summed 
up the trend of their discussions. Was faith an act of the intellect or 
of the will or of the heart? The argument usually ran upon these 
lines. When they had finished, the student chef de chapitre opened 
a discussion which was corrected, and then closed, by the aumonier. 
All this lasted about three quarters of an hour. We then resumed 
our march. We were now leaving behind us the fringes of the Forest 
of Rambouillet and were coming out on to the open plateau of the 
Beauce. The road had been steadily rising. We camped for dinner 
in a thinnish copse not far from a spring, whence the men carried 
supplies of water. Everyone had brought plenty to eat and shared 
generously with their neighbours. After dinner the Blue and Red 
routes joined in the singing of Compline and then the men and girls 
moved off to their respective cantonnements in the granaries of the 
adjacent farms. Some of the men made their confessions, walking 
up and down the road with the aumoniers. There was no ceremony; 
only the bare words of absolution and the sign of the cross sketched 
in the cool evening air. 

I spent the night on a comfortable bed of straw with the équipe 
de direction serving both branches of the pilgrimage. Before we 
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turned in the officers met in committee to discuss and criticise and 
plan ahead. The final details for the entry into Chartres on Monday 
were made clear. There was plenty of argument and an unflagging 
good humour. The following morning we were woken by the dog who 
insisted that it was time to get up. We washed and shaved from a 
tap in the farmyard, and then I took the road to Gallardon where 
both routes of the northern branch were to meet for Mass. As | 
was leaving I saw the last chapitres of Route Red disappear over 
the brow of the hill. It was a good four-mile walk and I was alone 
and fasting. The day was perfect. As I swung down the hill into 
Ecronnes, I overtook and entered into conversation with an old 
shepherd. A personnage de Péguy. He told me that many of these 
farms belonged to absent proprietors who were making a packet of 
money out of agriculture without paying any corresponding increase 
of wages. It was an old story and he told it me without bitterness. 
He must have been about sixty and he had fought beside the [English 
in the First German War. | left him behind to catch up with a group 
of three students who were ahead of me on the same road. 

The Mass of Pentecost was celebrated in a field just outside 
Gallardon. The little town with its sumptuous Gothic basilica and its 
old tower, battered by the English in some past and petty siege, 
made an impressive background. A high altar had been erected in 
the middle of the field before a screen of greenery. Some students 
were putting a finishing touch to it as we arrived. In front of it was 
a semi-circle of thirty-eight smaller altars, made out of piled ruck- 
sacks or wooden trestles; some of them were decorated with branches 
of white lilae which the girls had cut from a neighbouring wood. 
Before each of these altars an aumonier stood vested, with his 
chapitre grouped in rows behind him. The deep blood-red of 
Pentecost made a brilliant contrast with the young green of the 
meadows and the trees. Directly facing me, at the extreme right of 
the semi-circle, the invalids were lined up in their chairs. The 
liturgy was sung by the whole two thousand present, and as the 
celebrant intoned the Credo, the priests advanced to their altars and 
began simultaneously to say their Masses. In this way they were 
brought to the Elevation at the same time as the celebrant at the 
High Altar. It was an unforgettable moment—the Hosts raised in a 
single unanimous gesture to the serene unclouded skies. 

Each aumonier gave Communion to his chapitre. It appears that 
in the diocese of Gallardon we had a dispensation to take liquid food 
before Communion, but very few seemed to know of this and fewer 
still to take advantage of it. After breakfast I slipped up into the 
town to see the church. The choir is pure perfection of Ile de France 
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(iothic; it recalls Beauvais. And there is a remarkable painted roof 
to the nave. We lunched an hour or two later in the midday heat and 
walked on through the afternoon. There was now very little shade. 
The Beauce has a kind of geometric beauty, and the monotony of 
the immense horizons is striped by the fields of clover and the 
brilliant magenta trefoil. The character of this landscape was noted 
by Fortunatus: 

Belsia, triste solum, cui desunt bis tria solum: 
Fontes, prata, nemus, lapides, arbusta, racemus. 

The villages are few and scattered, grouped around the rare wells. 
There are no isolated houses; only the large solitary farms with their 
windowless fronts and their tight walls speak of a practical and un- 
imaginative toil. What a sharp contrast with the country nearer to 
Paris—with the Hurepoix and its domesticated woods, its hint of the 
banlieue! Here and there a Roman or Merovingian villa reminds us 
that centuries of skilful cultivation have made of the Beauce one of 
the historic granaries of Europe; it has even been compared to an 
Hungarian landscape in the middle of France. And vet the absence 
of detail and anecdote fs a precious aid to contemplation. The mind 
is attuned to infinity, and I found myself thinking of the plateaux 
of Castile and the aid these must have given to the Spanish mystics. 
The heat was becoming intense. We paused to drink wherever there 
was a point d’eau. Some of the girls were obviously tired, and the 
men relieved them of their rucksacks. The discussion flagged, and 
there was a moment when the secular strains of Auprés de ma Blonde 
mingled with the authorised canticles of the route. This seemed to 
me wholly fitting, for it is the genius of the Chartres pilgrimage to 
raise a supernatural structure on a natural foundation. Silence fell 
and the tired footsteps plodded on. And it was just then, at the 
moment of our most extreme fatigue, that the spires of Chartres 
first appeared on the sky line. They were seen with difficulty, framed 
between two telegraph poles. But soon the whole building became 
clearly visible, like a beautiful galleon riding the ocean of the wheat. 
Spontaneously, one after another, the chapitres took up the Salve 
Regina, Now near, now distant, the voices hung in the hot air, and 
the faces broke into smiles of intimate recognition. There is a logical 
link between the Salve Regina and Auprés de ma Blonde, and I felt 
that we had forged it. 

We halted about 6.30 and for the third and last time the clapitres 
took careful stock of their discussions. After supper the Blue and Red 
routes rejoined for an evening session in a large clearing of the wood. 
Arranged in a half-cirele, they listened while a number of selected 
speakers read through the microphone from the testimony of famous 
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converts. hese extracts were linked by an explanatory narration. 
First there was St Paul, telling the story of the road to Damascus: 

Vers le milieu du jour—je vis sur le chemin une lumiére venant 

du ciel. ... : 

I reflected that every year there is some student from Paris for whom 
the road to Chartres is also the road to Damascus. ‘Then came St 
Augustine, speaking for the carnal sinner, and read by an African 
student: 

L’ame malade—je me torturais 

M’accusant moi-méme—avec plus de sévérité que jamais 

Me retournant et me débattant dans ma chair . 

It vous me pressiez, Seigneur, au plus secret de mon ame 
Then Newman, for whom I was privileged to speak, since I too. in 
my degree, had been an Oxford convert. 

I.a conviction trés nette de l’identité du christianisme et du catho- 

licisme romain s’est emparé de moi 
and afterwards, in a rather moving translation, some stanzas trom 
‘Lead kindly Light’ 

Bienfaisante lumiére, au milieu de ces ombres, 

Guide moi en avant. 

And so to the first of the modern pilgrims of Chartres, J. K. Huys- 
mans, attempting to explain the secret operation of grace: 

La soudaine et la silencieuse explosion de lumiére qui s'est faite 

en moi; 

Ia soudaine et la silencieuse explosion de lumiére qui s’est faite 
of Notre Dame on Christmas Eve, while the boys were chanting the 
Magnificat: 

Et c’est alors—que se produisit ]’événement—qui domine toute 

ina vie. En un instant mon ceeur fut touché—et je CRUS. Je crus 

d’une telle force d’adhésion—d’un tel soulévement de tout mon 
étre, d’une conviction si puissante—d’une telle certitude ne laissant 
place & aucune espéce de doute, que depuis—tous les livres—tous 
les raisonnements—tous les hasards d’une vie agitée n’ont pu 
ébranler ma foi, ni & vrai dire la toucher. 
fo Lou Tseng Tsiang, once Prime Minister of China and now titular 
Abbot of St Peter in Ghent and a monk of Saint-André. His testimony 
was read by a Chinese student. And lastly to Charles Péguy himself 
La main de Dieu est lourde—le travail de Dieu, 
L’opération secréte est un feu qui consume. 
Comment nos pauvres carcasses y résisteraient-elles? 
One could not listen to this company of converts and remain uD- 
moved. What a miraculous providence had rekindled the faith in this 
sceptical and disintegrated France of the twentieth century! One 
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after another the high intelligences and the leaping imaginations had 
been caught upon the wing. I thought of Maritain climbing the slopes 
of Montmartre on his first pilgrimage to Léon Bloy; I thought of 
Bergson’s baptism of desire; I thought of Psichari in the desert. I was 
proud, even though I was not astonished, that Newman had been 
included in the brilliant list, and I thought, had this been an English 
occasion, how proudly we should have put Chesterton and Hopkins 
beside him. 

\Vhen the readings were over, a priest from Coltainville arrived 
with the Blessed Sacrament which was placed on an altar set up in 
the clearing. Compline was sung and Benediction given. Then we 
divided and moved off to our cantonnements. 

| walked by myself down to Gasville, where I was to sleep in the 
presbytery. It was a magical evening. Sombre but always clear, the 
cathedral stood against the sky. Overtaking three girl students, I 
chanted the Litany of Loreto with them and passed on. Their high 
voices, lifted in the ‘Je vous salue, Marie’ lingered in the air behind 
me. When I reached the presbytery I found some girl guides camping 
in the garden; they were walking to Chartres on their own. Seeing 
they had made a fire, I asked them to boil some water and we shared 
some of the ‘Neseafé’ I had brought from Switzerland. Then I 
pushed open the door of this very humble presbytery and found my 
way upstairs. I unbarred the shutters and let the perfume of the 
syringa bushes in the garden invade the room. Darkness was just 
falling. I flung a mattress on the floor, and was presently fast asleep. 

When I awoke at 5.30 I found, to my surprise, that no one else 
had occupied the room. The beds had not been slept in. Something, 
however, had swung the shutters to, and when I opened them I saw 
that it had rained a little during the night. But the morning was fine 
and clear, and the last contingent of girls was swinging silently along 
the road to Chartres on the further side of the cemetery. The Cathe- 
dral looked qu‘te different in the dawn-light; even from this distance 
of four miles or so it seemed lit up from within as well as from 
without. I dressed hurriedly and overtook the northern column about 
two miles from the city just as the second branch, coming up by 
another road, joined it from the south. This moment of meeting had 
been carefully timed. When the southern column arrived at the 
cross-roads, the last chapitres of our own branch were swerving into 
the main highway, and as soon as they had passed, the chef de route 
of the second column followed in behind them. From now onwards 
we marched as 4 single body. Looking back, a mile ahead, I could still 
see the pilgrims coming up over the brow of the hill; I suppose we 
must have stretched for a couple of miles. Yet I must guard against 
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giving an impression of military precision and routine. This Pil- 
grimage never remotely resembled a crusade; it was bent, first of all, 
upon the conquest of itself. Spiritually speaking, it marched upon its 
knees, and I never caught a single note of that collective presump- 
tion which so often mars the humility of Catholic demonstrations. 
Except for an occasional ‘Je vous salue, Marie’, or the lovely lilting 
refrain ot ‘Notre-Dame Angévine’, we marched in silence. Only the 
careless tramp of 4,500 feet accompanied our meditations. It seemed 
to me then that a truly Cistercian peace had descended on us, for 
each of us was alone and yet in rhythm with an immense company. 
i was delighted to find a Dominican friend of mine who was making 
the Pilgrimage on his own, and had joined the southern branch on 
the Sunday night. The year before he had walked with three friends 
from Lyons to Chartres in fulfilment of a vow made during the war 
that if one of these friends returned safe from Germany they would 
make this Pilgrimage in thanksgiving. It had taken them 15 days, 
hard walking all the way. In the end, he told me, they had ‘precipi- 
tated themselves upon our Lady’. As we reached the outskirts of 
Chartres he snatched my copy of Péguy’s ‘Présentation de la Beauce’ 
and recited it aloud. The words: went out to greet the cathedral on 
the hill; they sublimated and synchronised the tramp of all those 
marching feet. 

Quand nous aurons quitté ce sac et cette corde, 

Quand nous aurons tremblé nos derniers tremblements, 

Quand nous aurons ralé nos derniers raclements 

Veuillez vous rappeler votre miséricorde. 

We descended a straight and sloping road between an avenue of 
clipped limes and left our rucksacks in a field immediately below the 
Cathedral. It was surrounded on three sides by an ancient stone 
wall, admirably and sturdily built. Pére X remarked to me that in 
all beautiful and ancient things there is an image, or bild as Rilke 
put it, which is the picture of those things as they were first designed, 
or as they first appeared, in the imagination of the men who made 
them. In most modern buildings there is no surviving image; there 
is no nerve in them which makes them eternally apt and new. Per- 
haps, I thought, looking upwards, it is the presence of this image in 
Chartres rather than any disposition of buttress or pillar which gives 
to the building its unalterable youth. 

The women separated from the men and took a shorter way to the 
Cathedral in order to be sure of getting seats, for most of them were 
fasting. They entered by the west door. We, in our turn, approached 
by the southern parvis. There was no time to linger over the loved 
details of the place, but I caught my breath to see once again the 
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Angel of the Annuciation, sometimes called ‘the handsomest man in 
France’, breathing its benediction over the plain which had once 
been Péguy’s and now was ours. (nd as we moved inside, the morn- 
ing sun, streaming through the restored windows, stained the stone 
with sapphire. 

There was not an instant of confusion as the 4,500 pilgrims, now 
joined by a small contingent irom Tours, were ushered to their places. 
My friend and I were placed at the extreme end of the choir, next 
to the people's altar below the chancel steps. High Mass was sung 
at 8.50 by the whole congregation, most of whom made their Com- 
munions. Soon after the Offertory Pere X moved off to an altar in 
the apse to say his Mass which I served for him. The Sanctus and 
the Agnus Dei came echoing back to us from the hidden crowd of 
worshippers, filling, as it seemed, every crevice and vault of the 
Cathedral. The sound, reaching us from these invisible lips, took on 
a timeless quality, which is in itself the property of Gregorian 
chant. The immense anxieties and profound questionings of our own 
day were assuaged by this alliance with the centuries. The burden 
was shared with all the people and with all the kings of France. 
Just as the twin columns of our pilgrimage had lost their separate 
identities in the moment of junction on the highway, so we now 
joined a procession without end, whose sorrows and expectations had 
been our’s. In the grea Christi there is only one distinction that 
matters: the distinction between the sheep and the Shepherd. 

There is not very much more to tell. After breakfast we returned 
to the ‘champ des pélérins’ for the General Chapter, at which four 
students (one of them a Dutchman, representing the foreign delega- 
tions) resumed the conclusions of the Pilgrimage. In the early after- 
noon we filed, chapter by chapter, before the statue of Notre-Dame- 
sous-terre, and at 3 o'clock Claudel’s ‘Tobie et Sarah’ was given on 
the steps of the southern parvis. This was perhaps a little difficult 
for the open air and the large, tired audience. When it was over we 
sang Compline in the Cathedral and the Bishop of Chartres gave 
Benediction. A message from Cardinal Suhard, who was prevented 
at the last moment from appearing in person, was also read. | had 
found a place in the north aisle where I could see the Madonna of 
the Belle Verriére, which has always seemed to me the most beau- 
tiful stained-glass window in the world, and it was with eyes fixed 
upon this that I joined in the chanting of the Magnificat. Half an 
hour later we had entrained for Paris and the Pilgrimage was over. 

No description, however animated, can give an account of a super- 
natural experience. The incidents and ceremonies, the spontaneous 
spirituality, which have been the subject of these pages, were only 
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the symbols of a prolonged conversation with God. The details and 
tenor of that conversation are not to be revealed. but they are the 
core of the students’ Pilgrimage to Chartres, without which the out- 
ward manifestations would be a hollow and unnecessary noise. One 
can say how well the Pilgrimage was organised; one can sav how 
well the pilgrims behaved. Certainly, the note of penitence was not 
sounded excessively, and there was no rain to mar the pleasures, o1 
add to the discomfort, of the march. But it was not for nothing that 
many had walked those forty-odd kilometres who were not used t 
walking and that nobody had lit a cigarette for three days. Yet one 
may say all this and much more, and yet feel that one has said 
nothing. What one would like to speak of would be the image and 
germination of the Pilgrimage in those many souls; for in each one 
of them, Christian or unbeliever, Marxist, Moslem or Protestant, it 
will have marked a milestone, or possibly a crisis, in a drama which 
the judgment of God must one day bring to an end. It was evident 
what the Pilgrimage has come to mean for France, but it is not of 
the French that I now think, as I bring this essay to a close. I think 
of a young Swiss artist I met in Geneva shortly before I came up to 
Paris, and of a young Dutch student I met in Nijmegen just after 
I had returned from Chartres. Both of these had made the Pilgrimage 
in 1946. The light that came into their faces when I told the one 
of my project and the other of my experience showed me that the 
Pilgrimage had become both a symbol and an exercise of European 
unity; that where the Mother of God so signally performed her 
ministry of healing, there were neither French nor English, Dutch 
nor Swiss, Italian nor Spanish, but that all were one in Christ Jesus. 
Rovert SPEAIGHT 








PEGUY THE PARADOX 
RANCE is reawakening. Not the France of Voltaire, but of Ste 
Jeanne d’Are, not the France of Rousseau’s ‘Social Contract’, 
but of Péguy’s Christian social contract, the contract of univer- 
sal brotherhood and charity. Charles Péguy was the day-star of that 
reawakening. None better than he understood the past and present 
of France, and none was better equipped to reconcile them. With 
reason he urged his fellowecountrymen to recall the soul of their 
race: ‘Nous sommes une veille race de moines, d’apdtres, de soldats. 
de maitres d’oeuvres’. His socialism was not the socialism of Fourier 
and Saint Simon but of St Francis of Assisi and Ste Jeanne d’Are. 
a socialism which is the very antithesis of that propounded by the 
German Jew, Marx, a socialism to which France, if we read the 
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signs of the times aright, is returning. The socialism that best 
accords with the mind and soul of France is the charity of her 
saints, such as St Vincent de Paul. It would seem to be providential 
that Péguy was sent to lead the spirit of France, essentially Catholic 
md chivalrous, to new dimensions of Christian social justice. 

Charles Péguy, was born on 7th January, 1873, at Orléans, where 
his beloved Ste Jeanne had once rallied the wavering forces of 
France. His widowed mother earned bread for herself and little 
Charles by mending cane chairs at which the future socialist often 
helped. Péguy gloried in his peasant origin. He often referred to the 
peasants of France in his writings, and it was from them, he insisted, 
that the moral energy necessary for the rejuvenation of France 
should come. Speaking of himself and his former companions of 
Orléans he said: Nous avons touché Vancienne France et nous 
avons connue intacte. 

It was his love of the peasants, as contrasted with the frivolous 
iwproductive lives of city-dwellers, that made him a socialist, how- 
beit a socialist with a difference. Among the peasants he found the 
cient soul of France pure and intact, uncorroded by ‘the acids of 
modernity’. Among them one found contentment, decency, culture 
ind delicacy, virtues not to be found in-the modern world of the 
houryeoisie, Et aujourd hui tout le monde est bourgeois. His child- 
hood vears of poverty and toil gave Péguy excellent training for his 
future mission. The trouble with most social theorists, he said, was 
that they never knew what it was to be poor, but when he spoke 
if poverty it was with the knowledge of an expert. The young Charles 
attended the grammar school of Orléans and, having secured a 
scholarship, passed on to the Lycée there. From Orléans he went to 
the Lycée Sainte-Barbe in Paris, there to prepare for the Ecole 
Normale. It was during his stay at Sainte-Barbe, which had once 
sheltered men of such diverse minds as Calvin and St Ignatius 
Lovola, that Péguy became a revolutionary socialist and abandoned 
the faith. He was an impetuous youth, and life as he saw it was 
full of inconsistencies. 

The life of Charles Péguy was full of startling paradoxes. Though 
he outwardly abandoned the faith he allowed himself to be elected 
president of the local St Vincent de Paul Society and would arrive 
late at meetings in order to avoid having to participate in the 
pravers. When his friend Baudoin died he married his sister out of 
a sense of lovalty to his comrade. The marriage was a civil one and 
he refused to have it validated by the Church, yet the first person 
he acquainted with the fact was his pastor of the old Sainte-Barbe 
davs. In due course he entered the Ecole Normale Supérieure to 
train for a post as university professor. However, it soon became 
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obvious to him that the drab undramatic life of a teacher would not 
suit his dynamic impetuous nature. He had seen and experienced 
too much of the world’s injustice to rest content and indifferent. 
He wanted to lash it with whip-like eloquence. He was wrathtul 
with the righteous indignation of a prophet against all who were at 
ease in Sion, against la lacheté des foules; and against the conspiracy 
of silence that lay heavy as frost on the distresses of the poor. ‘The 
famous Dreyfus case, which occurred at this time. intensified his 
hatred of legalised injustice, and the fact that he was engaged all 
during his student days in writing a play on his heroine, Ste Jeanne, 
determined him in his resolve to become a liberator with the pen 
for sword. The play turned out to be a failure and lay unnoticed on 
his bookshelves. But the writing of it gradually brought him back 
to the faith of la Pucelle, the faith of his forefathers and of France 
On Labour Day, Ist May 1898, Péguy, with some financial assis- 
tance from his wife, opened a socialist book-shop in the Latin Quarter 
of Paris. It became a centre of heated political discussions, but 
spiritual ardour, alas, will not boil pots. Péguy wrote and spoke of 
making France the City of the Future, the Harmonious City, to a 
world which heeded him not. Business became so bad that he had 
to retire to a humbler shop on the Rue de la Sorbonne. Then in 1900 
he and his socialist friends started the afterwards famous Cahiers de 
la Quinzaine, to which, as editor, he devoted most of his energies 
for the rest of his tragically short life. The best of Péguy is to be 
found, mixed with much dross, in the files of the Cahiers. As the 
subscribers paid for their fortnightly periodicals when they pleased 
and according to their means, the editor had often to go in dire want. 
Words poured from Péguy with urgency and terrible sincerity. 
Some men, he said, draw words out of their top-coats, some from 
their very entrails. His own came from him with much travail. His 
style, which has been a stumbling-block to many, was truly the 
man himself. André Gide likened it to that of the ancient litanies, 
and the analogy goes deep. It was like his own life, La tumulte d'une 
dme inquieté et herdique. In poetry and plays, in classic prose and 
journalism, he tried to rouse his countrymen to a sense of their high 
vocation, reminding them that they stood on the threshold of a 
new era. For the cynical and inactive, the poseur and the lukewarm, 
the know-alls and the insincere, he had nothing but Dantesque scorn. 
Indeed he felt a kinship with the haughty Florentine in many ways. 
The modern world enraged him—Le monde de ceux qui ne croient 
plus a@ rien, le monde de ceux qui ne se dévouent, qui ne sacrifient 
a rien, exactement le monde de ceux qui n’ont pas de mystique. 
He favoured the device of repetition, and with an almost mono- 
tonous insistency he reiterated his thesis that politics and sociology 
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PEGUY THE PARADOX 551 
should be based on mysticism, and referred constantly to the 
examples of St Francis and his St Jeanne as models of social re- 
formers. How different from the Marxian socialism founded on dia- 
lectic materialism, which the Communists are trying to force on 
France! When the social revolution will come to pass, he said, it 
will be moral or not at all. His socialism was enlightened by his 
ideals of christian charity, and this was his attitude to that charity: 
‘I will have none of a christian charity which would be a constant 
capitulation before princes and rich men, before the powers of money. 
I will have none of a christian charity which would be a constant 
abandon of the poor and oppressed. I recognise one christian charity 
only and it is that which comes directly from Jesus: it is the spiri- 
tual, temporal and constant communion with the poor, the weak and 
the oppressed’. He anticipated the call of the modern Popes to a 
vigorous Catholic Action. Indeed one might compile a manual of 
Catholic Action from the Cahiers, containing such bugie-blasts as: 
‘Miles Christi, today every Christian is a soldier; the soldier of 
Christ. There are no more quiescent Christians. .. . / All of us stand 
on the breach today. We are all stationed at the frontier. The frontier 
is everywhere. , 

The difficulties of keeping the Cahiers going (and he had often to 
write an entire issue himself) were aggravated by other trials. The 
most intense of these was the spiritual crisis which culminated in 
September, 1908, when he confided to his friend Lotte after much 
mental anguish, ‘I have found faith again. I am a Catholic’. It com- 
plicated his life. He had married into a family of militant atheists, 
and his children, two boys and a girl, were unbaptized. Besides, he 
and Madame Péguy were not married in the eyes of the Church, so 
he could not consistently frequent the Sacraments or go to Mass. 


The last four years of his life, though full of vicissitudes and interior 
trials, were poetically very productive. He published The Mystery of 
the Charity of Joan of Arc, a poetic play, in 1910, followed by the 
second and third mysteries in the two following years. In these the 
piece entitled La Passion de Notre Dame, and translated by Julian 
Green as ‘The Passion of Mary’, is truly in the Dante tradition and 
reveals Péguy, even more than Huysmans, as a man strayed from 
out the Middle Ages into our own time. His last ambitious poem, 
Eve, was published in 1918, and he announced that it would be an 
‘Iliad’ even greater than the Divina Commedia. 


If the last days of Péguy’s life were rich in poetry, they were 
equally crowded with paradox. One year before his death one of his 
sons became gravely ill, and Péguy explained matters to our Lady. 
He told her of his many cares and placed them in her hands. He 
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promised her to make a pilgrimage to Chartres if his boy should 
recover. The child was saved, and so Péguy set off on his pilgrimage 
to Chartres on foot, a distance oi seventy-two kilometres. He wrote 
an account of his pilgrimage in a poem which brought him more 
recognition in a matter of days than all his polemics of a lifetime on 
socialism. 

‘Lhe last paradox of all his life was that he, a man who had laboured 
so long and ardently in the cause of universal peace and brotherhood, 
should be killed in battle. He was over forty when the first World 
War broke out and couid have taken a place honourably in the 
reserves. But he was as zealous to defend his nation as he was to 
serve it and so he left for the iront with the rank of lieutenant. His 
regiment was engaged in following up the German retreat on the 
Somme in September 1914. On the third of the month they were 
quartered in a deserted convent, where Péguy spent the time decorat- 
ing our Lady's altar with wild flowers. On the iourth they began to 
close up behind the retreating Germans. On the fifth Péguy fell in 
action, and died, as he had lived, upholding and fighting for all that is 
dear to christian civilization and the honour of the eldest daughter 
of the Church. A year before he had witten in the course of a poem: 

Heureux ceux qui sont morts dans les grandes batuilles, 
Couchés dessus le sol & face de Dieu... 

Heureux ceux qui sont morts dans une juste guerre. 
Heureux les épis murs et les blés moissonnés. 


Blessed are those who died in great battles, 

Stretched out on the ground in face of God... . 

Blessed are those who died in a just war. 

Blessed is the wheat that is ripe and the wheat that is garnered 

in sheaves. 
The wheat of Péguy’s words has ripened in our time, nourished by 
the blood of thousands of Frenchmen who have died in two wars to 
preserve the christian way of life. But France must garner it. for 
there are millions starving in Europe for more than mortal bread. 
Liam Bropuy, B.Ph. 
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‘WORKER MY BROTHER’ 

OMK years have already passed sii:ce the Abbé Godin in his book 
France, pays de mission? gave us a rather sad summing up of 
enquiries made into the increasing paganism in French towns. 
The book was followed by others revealing a similar state of affairs 
in the country and showing clearly where effort must be made at the 
present time. It is comiorting, therefore, to realise what steps have 
already been taken to meet the situation; and even if it is only a start 

we can hope for its success when the seed will grow and ripen. 
The name of Pere Loew may be familiar to some who have read 
the short account of his work in En mission proletarienne.2 Pere 
Loew had previously written a lesser-known book, Les dockers de 


‘Marseilles; ou, comment se crée le proletariat; and he also delivered 


some lectures on the work he has been doing. These lectures were the 
most striking evidence of the sincerity of his mission; delivered with- 
out sentiment or pathos but with the simplicity of truth built on 
real experience they conveyed a feeling of unspeakable sorrow for the 
workers. 

In his book and lectures Pére Loew has given a vivid account of his 
five years’ work among the worst class of workers—the worst, he says, 
because their job is the most insecure of all. It can be visualised: 
crowds of ragged men coming to the docks very early in the morning 
hoping—though without any assurance—to find work for the day. 
It always depends on the ships that are in dock for unloading. Some 
days there is practically no work and the worker has to return to an 
anxious wife and hungry children. Pére Loew took on himself this 
life of uncertainty and hard work. He heaved the sacks of coal... . 
He said that the first time he signed on for this job he was covered 
with confusion as after a few steps he stumbled and upset the whole 
sack of coal. However, his new comrades were full of sympathy and 
showed him how to manage. Like them his face and hands were 
grimed and his clothes ragged and dirty; with them he had to go 
through heat and cold, hunger and thirst, and extreme weariness. 
With them he would go to the shabby little restaurant and share the 
same coarse meal. He would share, too, the same close, stuffy and 
verminous lodgings. He would find himself among strange neighbours 
—ragmen, gipsies, Arabs, sharp-voiced shrews, tattered urchins 
already stealing from their fathers—when they had any; and there 





1 France, pays de mission? by Abbé Godin (Cerf—Blackfriars). 
2 En mission proletarienne by R. P. Loew (Economie et Humanisme, Paris). 
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was the criminal-looking fellow anyone else would have avoided at all 
costs at night. 

Gradually Pere Loew gained their acquaintance and even their 
confidence. But it took time and he had to go through many trials, 
Among his experiences he has treasured many droll anecdotes. One 
day a fellow-worker hinted delicately that he had a daughter, a bright 
girl and a good house-mistress too—she would make an excellent 
little wife. Pére Loew was serious in his gratitude, but he had to con- 
fess that he was otherwise engaged. The man was sorry; he th vught 
it a great pity as he was really fond of this somewhat mysterious 
worker. 

Pére Loew was always aching to help those miserable people whose 
needs he felt so acutely. He learned to recognise beneath the wretched 
exterior the gentle kindness for one another, the simple frankness of 
those suffering men, and above all the anxious desire for human sym- 
pathy. Certainly they were a coarse and often unattractive people. 
But then want, neglect and a precarious life pressed heavily on them. 
I believe it is St John of the Cross who has written: ‘Where there is 
no love do you sow love and you will then reap love’. The most 
pathetic lesson to be learnt from Pere Loew's words is that no one 
can pretend to a real knowledge of the proletariat unless he has lived 
the same life with all its real hardships and suffering. Charles de 
Foucauld had already taught this same truth when he left his monas- 
tic cell because he could not bear to lead his quiet life while across 
the barren wastes of sand hundreds of thousands were crying for 
spiritual help. He had heard the words of the gospel: ‘He that findeth 
his life shall lose it and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it’. 
Foucauld made the choice: he would lose life, land and all that he 
had held most dear, he would leave all to win all. He went a Touareg 
among Touaregs, his brothers. . . . Since then the message has been 
heard by other apostles willing to follow in Charles de Foucauld’s 
footsteps. 

By now, too, Pére Loew’s attempt has been understood and other 
towns besides Marseilles will wonder at the queer people who choose 
to don a dirty boiler-suit in lieu of their nice white habits. For another 
Dominican Father has been doing similar work in northern France. 
Having obtained leave from his superiors he had first to become an 
apprentice among lads much younger than he. Having learnt his 
factory job, he began work in a manufactory until he should be able 
to win a certificate to be able to present himself at any factory as a 
qualified ‘hand’. In this way he will be able to get in touch with 
workers of every description; and from his experience he realises that 
a hard task lies ahead of him. He is working out the system of the 
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VORKER MY BROTHER’ 555 
new apostolate. It seems that they will live, two or three of them 
together, in some workers’ district, and gradually get the workers 
ised to their presence, gain their confidence and mix as much as 
possible in the ordinary daily life of the place. At the same time at 
least one of the small group will always be working at the factory 
because it is essential that their fellow workers should realise that 
they have to earn their own living. 

This will certainly seem a hazardous experiment to many, but they 
are taking no hasty steps. The Fathers, who entered this way of life 
in view of the sad plight of Christians today, have no doubt that this 
is in strict accord with the Dominican spirit. When they go off to this 
apostolate of the worker they feel at one with their holy Father who 
would go barefoot on the roads of southern France to be the more 
persuasive in his words to the heretic. As has already been stated in 
this review: “St Dominic adopted up-to-date methods to propagate 
eternal truth’.3 It is the same today: St Dominic’s sons are anxious 
to meet the needs of the times with the means of the times. The 
problem which they must solve is how to win back this huge multi- 
tude of their ‘brethren’ who have been enticed away from their fold, 
how to enlighten their darkness with Truth. . . . “Not by bread alone 
doth man live but by every word that proceedeth from the mouth of 
(iod’ (Matt. 4, 4). 

To return to Pére Loew we may quote in conclusion from his own 
book. He had been joined by a fellow Dominican with permission to 
say Mass in the evening: ‘Every night a few neighbours would drop 
in. At times those who for some reason felt unworthy of being present 
at the ceremony would send flowers to represent them, flowers they 
had bought for this purpose. But far more beautiful than all the 
flowers were the simple actions of that priest who had been working 
all day in the docks, of that priest whose every genuflection and 
gesture bear the trace of all the burdens he has been carrying... . 
The mystery of redemption there being re-enacted on the very spot 
where it is most needed’. 

S. R. Dominic, O.P. 
Of the French Congregation of the Holy Rosary, 





3 BLackFriars, March, 1945. 
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NOTRE DAME—SAINT ALBAN 

N tine outskirts oi Lyons a vast monolith of a h spital con 

memorates the secular patron of that city of martyrs—Ldouard 

Herriot. You take the bouncing tram trom Place Bellecour (the 
Germans stole the trolleybuses), and at Bianche Grange you enquire 
for the church of Notre Dame—Saint Alban. it is hidden away behind 
the clinical cliffs of the hospital, and there is little enough about this 
plain box of a church to make it remarkable. But it is precisely here, 
amidst a sprawling suburb of flats and hostels, of workmen's dweil- 
ings and doctors’ villas, that for the last twenty-tive years the abbé 
Laurent Remillieux has built up a Christian community which by this 
is known throughout France and beyond. 

How did it happen? Pere Chéry, who in his Paroisse Communauté 
Missionaire so vividly recorded the achievement of the Abbé Michon- 
neau in the industrial parish of Colombes, has now published a 
account of the Lyonese parish which goes far to answer that question. 
Even the casual visitor to Saint Alban is aware that this is no ordinary 
church; or rather that here is a most ordinary church in which is 
realised the true function of a house of God, the meeting-place of 
God's people, a living community of the faithful made one per ipsum 
et cum ipso et in ipso. 

The parish numbers eight thousand people. Of these some three 
hundred and fifty can be said to belong to the ‘community’. These 
are the faithful who have a living sense of their Catholicism, who 
enter regularly into the communal worship of the church. As man) 
again would describe themselves as Catholics, of varying degrees of 
allegiance. One in twelve, therefore, of the population is Catholic. 
And this is the average for Lyons, a more Catholic city than most— 
a reminder, if need be, of the vast territory of unbelief that remains 
to be conquered. But statistics matter less than the vitality of the 
existing Christian family. And here the basic distinction by the Abbé 
Michonneau needs to be remembered. The Christian parish is the 
means of evangelisation of the missionary parish that lies beyond. 
The first task, therefore, is the building up of the central city of the 
faithful: its sanctity and solidarity are the prerequisites of its 
extension. 

At Notre Dame—Saint Alban, the stress has up to now fallen o1 
the formation of the Christian élite (no snobbery here: ‘you have not 
chosen me...’). As the Abbé Remillieux explains: ‘For the work of 
rechristianisation we must first of all have communities who are 





I Notre Dame—Saint Alban par H. C. Chéry, O.P. (Cerf; Blackfriars). 
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NOTRE DAME—SAINT ALBAN 557 
living a completely Christian lie, who re:use io be mediocre. ‘They 
are preparing themselves tor ultimate growth through their practical 
realisation of the Charity of Christ and through their united worship 
of the Father through his Son in churches which are truly holy places, 
where all worldliness is put aside, where a lying ioimalism has no 
place’. It is, in the jargon of our time, a question oi priorities. As so 
often, the analogy of the Church's first centuries suggests itself. 
Before the Christian life could impose itself on, and finally conquer, 
the world of Rome there were the centuries of hidden lite, humbie 
but confident, ready for martyrdom. And in face of a paganism no less 
powertul there is need for a formation no less patient. 

Of; ali the features of contemporary French Catholicism, a pre- 
occupation with money is the most distressing, and perhaps the most 
destructive of that union in charity which should mark the Christian 
parish. Certainly money is necessary, and the poverty of many priests 
is 2 sad reality. To the unbeliever the Church is merely a business 
affair; the clergy are in it because it is their livelihood. The unending 
series of collections, the tariffs for chairs, the graduated fees for 
marriages and funerals: all this goes ill with a belief in the primacy 
of spiritual things. So argued the Abbé Remillieux, and his first action 
on coming to Saint Alban was to abolish all collections and fees. 
Instead he placed a box at the end of the church marked ‘Vie de 
lame’. In it the faithful deposit what they will in an envelope, which 
may mention some spiritual need or acknowledge some _ benetit 
received but which may never bear a name. Any gift from a known 
donor is returned. Thus the offering is wholly free, and the priest 
retains complete liberty of action with regard to all his parishioners. 
Each week, in the parochial bulletin (Semaine Religeuse et Familiale) 
a simple balance sheet is printed, showing what have been the ex- 
penses incurred and what sums have been received. The very active 
Maison d’ Oeuvres in the parish (which provides every variety of social 
service) is financed from the same source. And the system works. 
What is necessary is never lacking, and ‘the greatest obstacle to the 
life of a community has been conquered’. It might be added that the 
parish contains no notably rich people; the sums received are never 
large. But the sense of a shared responsibility is adequate to deal with 
the material needs of the parish, which are accepted as the concern 
of all. 

The setting of the life of a Christian community is the liturgy, and 
Saint Alban is probably best known (or most notorious—it depends on 
the views of the reporter) for its liturgical activity. One must see for 
oneself. An account, however detailed, can deal only with external 
things: it can scarcely convey the conviction one has that there the 
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public prayer of the faithful—howeve;y surprisingly expressed—springs 
from a deep understanding of the meaning of a Christian vocation. 
The church itself is a plain square building, innocent of architecture, 
in which nothing distracts you from the altar—a simple long table 
with two candlesticks. Mass is offered facing the people, not with the 
intention of providing a novelty but merely to aid that active partici- 
pation in the liturgy which expresses the life of the Christian family. 
ihe celebrant’s gestures, the dialogue with the congregation, the 
reading of epistle and gospel are certainly given a greater reality. 
It goes without saying that the practice has the permission of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons. During the week the community mass 
is at 6.15, so that the faithful can attend before they go to work. 
Every mass is answered by the whole congregation, grouped about 
the altar. On Sundays the community mass is at 8 and is always 
sung. A second priest usually reads the epistle and gospel in French 
and provides, too, a running commentary on the liturgy of the day. 
For some people there is perhaps not enough room for silence at 
Saint Alban. But there is no doubt (and the point is emphasised in 
La Messe et sa Catéchése*) that the Tridentine decrees require a 
catechetical instruction during the mass (inter Missarum celebra- 
tionem) ‘especially on Sundays and great feasts, whether an explana- 
tion of one of the readings from Sacred Scripture or of one or other 
of the rites of the most holy sacrifice’. 

There is no room to give a detailed account of the communal wor- 
ship at Saint Alban, with the ‘real’ offertory made by the faithful, the 
mentioning of those to be prayed for at the Memento of the Canon, 
the solemn procession to Holy Communion (with the singing of the 
psalm with its antiphon), and the corporate thanksgiving after mass. 
These details must be judged in relation to the end they serve, 
namely the life of a community, a praying family which accepts the 
social implications of its prayer. There is no suggestion of precious- 
ness; indeed one might feel that there is too little consideration for 
the mysterium of worship. Perhaps one may attempt to understand 
too much? 

The administration of the Sacraments at Saint Alban is a magnifi- 
cent revelation of the springs of a Christian community’s life. Bap- 
tism, the sacrament of Christian initiation, is a family feast; it has 
the solemnity and joy that properly belong to it. ‘Baptism’, says the 
parish priest, ‘is essentially the affair of the community. . . . What 
nonsense to make of it a private thing, almost clandestine! All the 
parish is concerned, and so it takes place on Sundays at the com- 
munity mass’. The traditional rites are exactly observed, but they are 
explained. A delightful touch: the godmother holds t the newly =p 


2 Cerf; Blackfriars Publications; 15s. 0d. 
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NOTRE DAME—SAINT ALBAN 009 
tised child in her arms as she receives Holy Communion. The occa- 
sional baptism of adults is an occasion of special solemmity. ‘First 
Communion’ has been separated entirely from the purely social 
environment which makes of it in so many French parishes the ending 
of a Catholie life instead of its beginning. The emphasis is placed on 
the renewal of the baptismal promises and the initiation of a respon- 
sible Christian life. The sacrament of marriage, too, is placed in the 
context of the life of the community and is, as far as possible, 
adiministered before the Sunday community mass—as is the cere- 
mony of espousal, which has been given back its original meaning at 
Saint Alban. 

Funerals, again, are the concern of the whole community, aad the 
mass of requiem is always at an hour when most of the faithiul can 
attend ‘to bid farewell to one of their number who has parted for 
eternity’. All the vulgarity of Pompes Funébres has been abolished 
from the church. And one of the most moving incidents recorded by 
Pere Chéry is the conversion of an unbelieving professor of medicine 
who was profoundly moved by the spectacle of a funeral at Saint 
Alban, with its ceremonies reverently explained and its atmosphere 
of a family parting. 

A description of ‘what happens’ in a small suburban church in 
Lyons might seem to have little relevance for anyone but its own 
parishioners. The important thing about Notre Dame—Saint Alban 
is not this or that innovation (circumstances alter: what is possible 
or desirable there may not be so elsewhere).The reality is what counts, 
and that quite simply is a matter for thanksgiving. There are prac- 
tically no parochial organisations—no_J.O.C., no women’s leagues; 
and there is, as yet, little done directly for the unbelieving multi- 
tudes. But, as a result of years of hard work and harder prayer, the 
Abbé Remillieux has established in our time a Christian family, a 
parish that realises most deeply its unity in Christ. Of course it is, 
humanly, the work of one man, and anyone who has met him: is left 
in no doubt that the Abbé Remillieux is a man of God who lives for 
nothing but the establishment of God’s kingdom among those he is 
called to serve. It is good to know that his work will continue, for 
the parish on his death will-pass to the Prado, a most apostolic con- 
gregation of secular priests founded in the diocese of Lyons by Pere 
Chevrier, and whose novices already work at Notre Dame—Saint 
Alban. 

It is a strange experience to turn from the simple presbytery at 
Saint Alban, where breakfast is an agape which continues most truly 
the spirit of the earlier sacrificial meal, to find oneself again amidst 
the wilderness of cafés and trams, with the vast hospital bevond. 
It is sad to think how little as yet this secular world, so desperately 
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sick and so pathetically eager for release, has been touched by thie 
healing spirit of Notre Dame—Saint Aiban. It will happen, but first 
of all there is the hard and patient work of preparation. ‘Lhat is true 
of all parishes every where. And that is liv Pere Chery s book should 
be read by everyone who believes—and what Catholic cannot believe: 
—that the recovery of the Christian life demands, to begin with. an 
examination of conscience. Notre Dame—Saint Alban will help. 

Inutup Evans, O.P 








THE REALITY OF FAITH IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 

N the spring of 1959 | was asked by the editor of Werkblatier, 

one of the leading periodicals of the Catholic vouth-movement it 

Germany, to contribute to the final number which he had been 
permitted to publish before this periodical had to cease to exist— 
to save paper, as it was said. We former contributors were asked to 
state what we felt was the most important duty of young Catholics 
of our time. Since soon afterwards I left Germany, I| did not receive 
an offprint of that article, but some while ago a friend of mine pre- 
sented me with an odd copy of that issue. When I read it again, it 
struck me that, in spite of the world-shaking events which had taken 
place in the meantime, the fundamental spiritual situation which we 
then considered had very little changed. 

The editor had given my contribution the title ‘Die lautere Wirk- 
lichkeit’, which I may perhaps translate ‘Reality, nothing but 
reality’. I still feel that the fundamental duty of Catholics in ow 
time is to realise for themselves and for others that there are things 
which, though not belonging to the material and sensuous sphere, 
are real. It is the general characteristic of our age that its concep- 
tion of reality is no longer derived from the external but from the 
internal world. Modern art, for example, does no longer aim at 
representing grapes so true to life that the birds would come and pick 
at them, but at representing either the grapeness of grapes or some 
other realisation of internal reality which, we may say, happened to 
arise from the sense-picture of grapes. Sometimes, I feel, Catholics 
are afraid of accepting this internal conception of reality, accepting 
not in the sense of adopting it, but of giving it credit, of believing that 
it is sincere, honest and intellectuaily decent. We are inclined to 
regard this conception of reality as conducive to false mysticism and 
to subjectivism. 

I have shown elsewhere that while liturgical arts have benefited 
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from modern art, the liturgy has preserved some of the lasting prin- 
ciples on which modern art is based.! There is a similar connection 
between modern philosophy and the philosophy traditionally asso- 
ciated with Catholicism. While it is neither wise nor correct to allege 
that the turn made in modern philosophy from epistemology to 
mtology is a return to the philosophia perennis, it is certainly of 
iticance that both modern and Christian philosophy are 
fundamentally concerned with reality. (The term ‘modern philosophy’ 





sreatest sig 


in this sense is as restricted as the term ‘modern art’ usually is, 
iamely denoting not any philosophy oi our time but that philosophy 
which is the specific and new expression of it, notably Existential 
philosophy). 

In his poem ‘Experience of Death’, Rilke gave a concise descrip- 
tion of the experience of reality characteristic of this modern philo- 
sophy. Through the death of a friend, the poet says, he was led to 
realising anew the (internal) reality of (external) reality. “'Lhrough 
the gap through which he went, there fell upon this stage’ (modern 
man feels that the major part of his life consists in acing in a mask 
on a stage, where he pretends to be something which in reality he is 
not) ‘a ray from that reality’ (that real one) so that ‘here appeared 
to him “green of real greenness, real sunshine, real trees’. If we doubt 
whether this fundamental idea of ‘modern’ art and philosophy is just 
an affectation or a vital reality, we should study the amazing syno- 
nymity of expressions by which this experience has been described 
by authors from many different countries, independent of each other, 
as transparence (Jaspers), epiphany (Joyce), or lucidity (Gide). Ex- 
ternal reality as such is flat, blunt, grey, jelly-ish, but it can become 
in itself, or the bearer of, internal reality, deep, sharp, transparent, 
lucid, crisp and palpable. Experience of such (internal) realisation is 
the greatest, perhaps the only source, of values to modern man. The 
principal fields where such reality is encountered are contact with 
fellow-men (love), with real things (work) and with the border- 
situations of life (suffering and death). Where contact with reality is 
merely external, as in technical (and scientific) success or physical 
attainments and achievements, it usually remains blunt and opaque. 

From his realisation of reality, in a few sacred moments of his life, 
modern man takes his new standards, which replace the traditional 
standards of conduct (good and bad), reasoning (true and false) and 
discretion (beautiful and ugly). These standards are not replaced 
absolutely but they are referred or reduced to the standards of reality 
(objective) and sincerity (subjective). Theoretically speaking any of 
the traditional standards would be acceptable, could its reality stand 





1 See my articles in Liturgical Arts, xiii (1944), 2 ff. and xiv (1946), 29 ff. 
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up to the acuteness of judgment of the sense of sincerity characteristic 
of our generation. Theoretically speaking, it is also possible that a 
thought is deep though (logically) false, an action sincere though 
(morally) bad, a work of art profound though (esthetically) ugly. 
This teaching is obviously most dangerous in the sphere of conduct. 
Many a divorce has been excused on the grounds of its being an 
expression of honesty. In the sphere of conduct, conflicts of realities 
have always been most conspicuous. How can such conflicts arise 
with an apparently entirely subjective conception of reality? 

The connection between, let me say, the christian and the modern 
conceptions of reality is most evident in the fact that for both reality 
is chietly experienced through resistance. What is the reality of the 
real presence, or why did the Reformers object to this teaching? In- 
deed ot because they did not believe that Christ was present in the 
Blessed Sacrament, but because they thought that the reality of his 
presence was misinterpreted as that kind of reality which appears to 
us in the external reality, say, of a wall, whereas it was to them an 
entirely internal reality. Transubstantiation, they said, does not take 
place on the altar but in the heart of the faithful. This conception of 
internal reality seems to be (and in fact has been described as) the 
first step towards the modern conception of realitv. However, the 
outstanding characteristic in the constitution of the, let me say, 
Protestant conception of reality (from Luther to Kant) is the absence 
of the experience of resistance. Christ is in the faithful only if and 
as long as they believe. His presence is not a reality which once 
established can no longer be evaded, pierced or neglected. Similarly 
Baptism, the only other sacrament recognised by the Reformers, does 
no longer imprint a character to, but is a seal put on the faith of. 
a person. 

The modern teaching on reality, however, is most emphatic on the 
fact that true reality cannot be evaded and is permanent, whether the 
subjective bearer lives up to it or not. The fundamental standards of 
conduct derived from this conception of reality are therefore sincerity. 
that is, the direct acceptance and expression of reality, and fidelity, 
that is, the lasting allegiance to it. From this viewpoint, the super- 
ficial excuses made for divorces (in married life or in other spheres 
of life) on the grounds of ‘honesty’ are in conflict with the funda- 
mental conception of the modern idea of reality. Both for the Chris- 
tian and for the modern post-Christian, reality is hard. crisp and 
palpable, something substantial rather than (as in Protestantism and 
Cartesianism) something functional. 


Still, the modern conception of (internal) reality seems to be com- 
pletely detached from the traditional conception of (external) reality. 
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THE REALITY OF FAITH IN THE MODERN WORLD 565 
James Joyce said that the clock at the Ballast Office in Dublin was 
to him a source of realisation. This object in itself is of course 
negligible. Modern painting and sculpture are characterised by their 
disregard of material reality; there seems to be in them a tendency 
to destroy partly or entirely the material object from which reality 
originated, so as to express the latter. Moreover, the only reality 
recognised as such by modern philosophy is that which has become 
transparent or lucid. I hardly strain the meaning of the lines by Rilke 
which I quoted above when I say that it was only green, sunshine and 
trees that became real to him in that experience, not, however, blue, 
water and mountains. Modern man feels that he has to accept the 
selection, however strange it is, in which reality presents itself to hin. 

To the Christian, the term ‘reality’ applies equally to the external 
and the internal world. In this respect the christian philosophy has 
never been more unique than it is in the present world. My writing- 
desk, the accelerator of my car, the death of my father are just as 
real as the voice of my conscience when a few minutes ago I was 
about to tell a lie, the love which my daughter has for me, and the 
Communion of Saints. What the modern conception of reality can 
teach us anew is that it is futile to speak of various spheres of 
reality, in particular of higher and lower realities. It sometimes 
seems that the conception of reality has become so hopelessly 
materialised or just hackneyed that we have to look for some super- 
conceptions, The presence of Christ on the altar is real. We may say: 
It is as real as this wall, and still we may find a zealot who will 
exclaim: ‘No, it is much more real’. More real? More real is evidently 
no longer real, and therefore not real at all. 

Thus I may state once more the meaning of what I described as 
the chief duty of a Catholic in the modern world. We have to realise 
and to practise that to us the ‘internal’ realities of our spiritual life 
and our faith are as real as the external realities of our physical, 
economic and social life. To say that the former are even more real 
to me than the latter is a statement which is likely to be suspected 
of insincerity. Let us admit first of all that even with regard to the 
Creed we realise the difference between lucid and non-lucid realities. 
I do not mean that we understand certain points better than others, 
but that certain points have for us just that peculiar importance 
which is characteristic of transparent realities. Who of us can say 
that Christ’s descent into hell is for him as lucid as his birth by the 
Virgin Mary? I always realise this point most acutely in the recita- 
tion of the Rosary. What a gap between the 4rd and the 4th of the 
joyful and the 4th and 5th of the glorious mysteries! Let us always 
frankly admit (when we are speaking as private individuals to non- 
Catholics) where we are speaking of realities lucid to us and where we 
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just repeat what we have learnt. To us Catholics this may be a point 
of minor iniportance. What does it matter whether I am just able to 
evoke in myself a really tervent belies in this or that mystery? It does 
matter for our non-Catholic fellow men. ‘To them the most genuine 
avenue of approach to the truth of the Faith is its signiticance in an 
individual, respected, perhaps loved by them. We must not let them 
down or deceive them. We may even imake them see that, far from 
sheltering behind an authority, we have, in the life of our faith, a 
tension, quite unknown to them, between personal realisation and 
objective non-transparent realities. 

there is one point at which the Christian and his modern fellow 
mian will always be able to attain to a common realisation of the very 
foundations of reality. To modern man, the experience of reality is 
not only the chief source of happiness but also the chief comfort ai 
the thought and in the face of death. In spite of all its apparent super- 
ticiality and shocking worldliness, modern youth is convinced that 
happiness is only found in something lasting, indeed something that 
vill last in the face of, and perhaps even beyond, death. For us 
Christians the difference between transparent and opaque realities 
disappears completely at the thoug t of martyrdom. Our fides impli- 
cita means that we are prepared and decided to die not only for the 
truth which has appeared to us but even for that which we have 
merely accepted. Our non-Catholic fellow men regard it as the 
supreme and irrefutable test of the reality of our faith that we are 
prepared to suffer and even die for it. At no time of history perhaps 
has the blood of the martyrs been more really the seed of the Church. 

We are sometimes told that the universal catastrophe in the 
intellectual, spiritual and mental spheres of which we are contem- 
poraries has opened unprecedented possibilities of Christianisation. 
Let us not forget that it will have to be a re-Christianisation, that 
our message has become stale, and that it is hard to produce genuine 
realisation for a reality which has been proclaimed so many times 
before. What opens real possibilities for a new contact between the 
Christian and the non-Christian world is the fact that on both sides 
men are equally dead serious in the literal sense of the word. Looking 
back at Rationalism, Materialism, Humanism, Neo-Paganism and all 
the other bogeys of the last three or four centuries, we realise now 
that their common characteristic was lack of dead seriousness. They 
were toying with purely intellectual things, overlooking the really 
dreadful implications in more vital spheres. Modern man realises that 
death itself has revolted against this lack of reality. If we really love 
our fellow men in their agony, we must be, perhaps we must learn 
from them, to be dead serious about the reality of our faith. 

Joun Hennie, Ph.D. 
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TRANSLATION AND INTERPRETATION 
ONSIGNOR KNON has put us under a new debt by publish- 
ing these notes! which have already appeared in the pages of 
The Tablet. Those who read them there will remember how 

they are marked by that wide erudition and careful thought which 
we expect of him. As for those who have not seen them, perhaps it is 
as well to repeat the warning of the author's preface, namely, that 
some purchasers of the book may be in for a disappointment: ‘the 
over-worked parish priest who must needs compose his Sunday 
sermon in a few minutes snatched from the confessional ... a 
harassed curate, desperately turning over the pages of this book at 
ten minutes to eleven in the hope of extracting a pulpit message 
from it’. These notes are not meant for them; they, he says. are 
quite well catered for by the numerous devotional commentaries 
that already exist. Here he wishes to concentrate on the well-known 
difficulties of the Sunday epistles and gospels. He dreams optimistic- 
ally of a Catholic family arguing hotly across the luncheon table 
about the meaning of the epistle and gospel they have heard from the 
pulpit that morning, and eventually deciding to ‘see what Knox has 
to say about it’. But I am afraid even they will have mental indiges- 
tion when they come across a fine passage like this: ‘And now the 
supreme Light reveals itself in a Radiance which is, vet is not, other 
than itself, instead of being refracted polumeros, as in a spectrum. 
The spokesman of the new revelation is himself character tes hupo- 
staseos of God; the off-print. so to speak, of the Original’. (pp. 
33, 34). 

But, at any rate, they will have some fun to help cure their 
indigestion, for the notes are well seasoned with that wit so charac- 
teristic of the author’s writings. It is as refreshing as it is rare to 
find this quality in a Scripture commentary, though happily it is 
not absent from the Scriptures themselves. One cannot fail to be 
reminded of the amiable sarcasm of the Gospels by such a typical 
remark as: ‘God’s Christmas kindness was to be the exemplary 
cause of that kindness we show to one another at Christmas, and 
occasionally during the rest of the vear’ (p. 50). I hope no one will 
be shocked at Monsignor Knox’s lightness of touch in these notes; 
for, as in his translation of the New Testament, so here in the 
examples and allusions he uses to illustrate the text, he succeeds 
marvellously in making the sacred writers talk to us in the speech of 





1 The Epistles and Gospels for Sundays and Holidays, translated with notes by th 
Right Reverend R. A. Knox, M.A. (Burns Oates; 10s. 6d.) 
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today; and that is the task which he set out to perform. 

What is particularly invigorating, even when the conclusions 
reached are unacceptable, is the freshness of approach towards the 
difficulties of interpretation. Here, as the author so often admits, 
he boldly forsakes the path trodden by his predecessors. To tell 
the truth, it must be admitted that ‘the commentators’, as he 
prudently calls them without precisely specifying which, come in 
for some rough handling in the course of the notes. They dodge 
obvious difficulties, they interpret pedantically and laboriously, they 
want the text to mean what they mean, they give nonsensical ex- 
planations. Pére Lagrange is often brought in and dismissed with a 
smuack, like a naughty schoolboy who hag given a foolish answer, 
Monsignor Knox’s favourite seems to be Dean Aliord, described in 
these pages as ‘typical of an older Protestantisin , a stranger to most 
f us, little remembered today except for his work on the textual 
criticism of the Greek Testament in the middle of the last century. 
3ut for the whole tribe of commentators (I am sure he intends to 
‘xclude the patristic commentators) he appears to have little 
patience: “H. V. Morton does me more good than a dozen commen- 
tators’ (p. 48). In official quarters this might be regarded as male 
sonans in the light of the rules ‘aid down by Providentissimus Deus. 
If Catholic commentators are .ound pedantic and unadventurous in 
their interpretations, the history of the past fifty years of Catholic 
biblical scholarship ought to be borne in mind. 

Coming to the question of the interpretations given in these notes, 
full of interest as they are, I must contess to finding them at times 
fanciful and subjective. The frequent use of such expressions as ‘I 
have an obstinate feeling’, ‘I feel in my bones’, ‘My instinct tells 
me’, ‘A private inspiration tells me’, does not encourage us to look 
for objective interpretation; and the author's penchant for aliegor- 
ising makes me wonder whether that is the reason he cannot hit it 
off with Pére Lagrange. ‘lo take one example of what seems to me 
fanciful, and even fantastic, there is his explanation of the miracle 
at Cana, even if it is backed up by the authority of Westcott. 
\ccording to Monsignor Knox, our Lord did not change into wine 
the water in the six water pots, almost as though ‘providing the 


equivalent of more than fifty dozen bottles’ might seem to be rather 
overdoing it. What really happened, we are told, was that aiter 
the servants had gone sir times to the well for water to fill the 
water pots, our Lord sent them back a seventh time; and on this 
oecasion it was not water but wine that they drew up in their 
buckets. Only on this interpretation, it is maintained, does antileite 


reeeive its true meaning of 
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PRANSLATION AND INTERPRETATION 567 
is the “now draw’ of the text justitied; and, of course, the seventh 
visit to the weil conveniently provides us with the mystic number 
seven. 

But St John says nothing about a well, nor is antleo restricted in 
meaning to the notion of drawing water trom a well. ‘Lhe common 
water-supply at Cana, as at Nazareth and many other villages in 
Palestine, is the village spring. There is not a Jacob’s Well every- 
where. And by what process of reasoning are we to arrive at the 
conclusion that the servants went six times only to the spring (or 
to the well, if you preier it) in order to get water enough to fill up 
six great vessels, each holding about twenty gallons on St John’s 
own computation? From a vessel holding such an amount, if imi- 
portance be attached to the use oi the word antleo, water or wine 
could be drawn as truly as from a deep well, unless imagination is 
made to provide us with a picture of gigantic two-handled and 
narrow-necked amphorae made of earthenware. But you cannot 
carve vessels like that out of stone, and St John tells us that the 
six jars were made of stone: probably circular stone tubs such as 
one can still find in Palestinian courtyards. In those days, as in 
these, there was no municipal water-supply laid on in Cana, with 
lead pipes and taps all complete; it is to be supposed that a house- 
hold would require some such provision as the Gospel mentions for 
its daily needs. And I wonder how far Monsignor Knox is right in 
thinking that the six water jars at Cana were to serve only for the 
ceremonial washings, as he seems to do by the interpolation of the 
word ‘ceremonial’ into the text of the evangelist. 

This raises the question once more about whether his version of 
the New Testament ought to be called a translation or an interpre- 
tation. But surely the answer is that every translation is an inter- 
pretation; as Fr Luke Walker, the late professor of exegesis at 
Blackfriars, used to say, every insertion of a full-stop or a comma is 
an interpretation of the sacred text, decisions to write ‘he’ or ‘He’, 
‘spirit’ or ‘Spirit’. The real problem for every translator is to deter- 
mine for himself the limits of his interpretation. Now Monsignor 
Knox began by giving us a very lucid exposition of the principles he 
had laid down for himself in the Clergy Review of February 1940. 
His was to be a new translation, not merely in the sense of being 
another numerically different from the others, but specifically dif- 
ferent from existing official translations. ‘There is no official transla- 
tion of the Bible known to me’, he wrote, ‘which does not abandon, 
from the start, the dream of preserving its native idiom, which does 
not resign itself, from the start, to being a word-for-word transla- 
tion’. Here he included Protestant as well as Catholic translations. 
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It was not his intention to make those acts of abandonment and 
resignation, and how well he has succeeded in fulfilling his intention 
is proved by the admirable results of his labour. We may take it 
that he adopted the principles set out in the words.of Mr Belloe with 
which his: article opens: ‘Transmute boldly: render the sense by 
the corresponding sense without troubling over the verbal difficulties 
in your way. Where such rendering of sense by corresponding sense 
involves considerable amplification, do not hesitate to amplify for 
fear of being verbose’. 


But !t must be admitted, and Monsignor Knox is the first to admit 
it, that these are revolutionary principles as far as concerns biblical 
translations for official use. St Jerome, the Church's great authority 
in biblical matters, deals with this very point in his letter to Pam- 
machius (Epist. LVIJ). There he writes to defend himself against 
the charge of having made nonsense in his translation from the 
Greek of a letter of Kpiphanius to John the Bishop of Jerusalem. 
He declares that his rule of translation is to render sense for sense 
and not word for word, except when dealing with the sacred Scrip- 
tures. ‘Ego enim non solum fateor, sed libera voce profiteor, me in 
interpretatione Graecorum, absque Scripturis sanctis, ubi et ver- 
borum ordo mysterium est, non verbum e verbo sed sensum ex- 
primere de sensu.’ Here it may be remarked that Monsignor Knox 
leaves the reader with the impression that St Jerome is wholly 
responsible for the Latin translation of the Vulgate New Testament: 
‘St Jerome has managed to shirk the difficulty’ (271); “Clearly St 
Jerome wrote’ (257); ‘why does St Jerome give us’ (226), etc. The 
fact is, of course, that he did no more than revise the existing Latin 
text in common use among the faithful, and it is questionable 
whether he even did that in the Acts and the Epistles. It is certain 
that he undertook a revision of the Gospel text at the request of 
Pope Damasus, but this revision he made with a very light touch 
as he says in his introductory letter to the Pope. ‘Quae ne multum 
a lectionis Latinae consuetudine discreparent, ita calamo tempera- 
vimus, ut his tantum quae sensum videbantur mutare correctis, 
reliqua manere pateremur ut fuerant’. In other words, so that he 
might not shock the faithful, only in really serious matters did he 
introduce alterations of the existing text; small mistakes and in- 
exactitudes of translation he left uncorrected, so that the reading to 
which the people had become accustomed by use might remain un- 
changed. And this was probably the reason why he never undertook 
a new translation of the New Testament, despite the hard things 
he had to say about the current translations. This cannot fail to 
remind us of the objections raised to Monsignor Knox’s translation 
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PRANSLATION AND INTERPRETATION 569 
in some of the letters to the Catholic press; evidently the faithful 
of the twentieth century are the brethren of the faithful of the fourth. 

But to return to St Jerome’s principles of translation in dealing 
with the Scriptures; clearly he approached the task with the whole- 
some awe of one handling mysteries, a fear lest he might pervert 
the divine character of the sacred text. Hence, out of a hesitation 
to commit the original words to a meaning of his own which might 
lessen or destroy the meaning of the author, he was quite prepared 
to sacrifice literary considerations. That the Douay translators 
adopted the same principle is evident to all; they knew how to 
write good English when they wanted, but they were content to 
leave us a phrase like ‘the spirituals of wickedness in the celestials’. 
This does not seem altogether ridiculous when we recall that foot- 
note of theirs on John II, 4, recorded by Monsignor Knox in his 
article: “Because this speech is subject to divers senses, we keep 
the words of our text, lest by turning it into any English phrase we 
might straiten the Holy Ghost’s intention to some certain sense 
either not intended, or not only intended, and so take away the 
choice and indifferency from the reader, whereof (in Holy Scripture 
specially) all translators must beware’. Whether we agree with this 
or not, we cannot help admiring the broad liberality of its sentiment 
of respect for the rights of the faithful. 

Monsignor Knox agrees with it so far as to use his best endeavours 
to find an equivocal word or phrasing in order to translate texts that 
are patient of different literal senses; so he tells us, but some will 
object that he does not always keep his rule. To choose one example: 
the word musterion occurs twenty-seven times in the Greek New 
Testament. On every occasion except six the Vulgate renders the 
Greek by the Latin transliteration mysterium; six times we read 
sacramentum. The Knox version gives us eleven different render- 
ings which sometimes vary greatly in sense; thus we have secret 
(10), mystery (6), revelation (3), revealed, mysterious converse, 
hidden purpose, secret revealed, conspiracy, meaning, secret design, 
mystic once each, and never sacrament. I am not going to say that 
Monsignor Knox has interpreted falsely on any of these occasions, 
and certainly, here as elsewhere, his rendering has given us a 
readable version which conveys a plain meaning to the heedful 
listener. But it goes to prove the contention that this is an interpre- 
tation rather than a translation, a sort of English Targum in fact— 
a point which seems to be conceded by the author when he writes 
in these notes: ‘Ought not a translation to give some hint of what 
the sense is, instead of leaving the very obscure phrase of the original 
quite uninterpreted? I cannot find that any translator has made 
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the attempt’ (p. 246). 

Having said all this, honesty compels me to admit that I have 
never missed an opportunity of using the Knox translation when 
reading from the pulpit. and I am very grateful to him for it. 

REGINALD Gixns, O.P, 








OBITER 
A Catnouic View of the Gicumenical movement is provided by 
lather lan Hislop. Q.?., in Diew Vivant (No. 9). He insists that the 
Catholic attitude to Protestant eirenical activities must spring from 
‘fundamental theological considerations’. Arguments from history, 
national culture, political theory and so on are useless, and may be 
positively harmful, unless they are related to the basic question to 
which the theologian must seek an answer: what is the will of Christ 
for his people? The motives which have inspired many Protestant 
reunion movements—the need for unity in face of a growing pagan- 
ism, embarrassment caused by denominational rivalries in the foreign 
mission-field, the desire for a common social action—may be noble 
in themselves, but they are inadequate as expressions of the full 
content of our Lord’s prayer for unity. An immediate need is ‘the 
expounding of Catholic doctrine in such a way, and with the use of 
sucn terminology, that Protestants may understand what it means’. 
* * ¥ * 
Spixan INsuRies, it seems, have strange effects. F. Hansen-Lowe. 
writing in Wort und Wahreit (No. S), quotes the view that Kierke- 
gaard’s fall as a child is the Cleopatra’s nose of existentialism : 
According to the subtle researches of Magnusson, Kierkegaard’s 
‘prick of the flesh’ is nothing other than a slight maladjustment 
of the spine due to a fall from a tree in his childhood. This fall was 
to determine Kierkegaard’s destiny, both in its inner and exterior 
aspects. 


In La Vie Intellectuelle (October), Pere D. Dubarle, O.P., a pro- 
fessor of the Institut Catholique of Paris, considers the impact of the 
material on the spiritual at what is perhaps a higher level in an 
authoritative article on ‘The biological sciences and Christian dogma’. 
After a lucid summary of modern evolutionary hypotheses. Pere 
Dubarle concludes that ’ 

a clear return to the balance established by the theology of St 

Thomas between, on the one hand, primary causality and the sys- 

tem of secondary causes, and, on the other, between nature and 
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super-nature, will still provide the most effective key to a problem 
handed over to Christian thought by the renewal of biological 
science. 

Tue PoLisH Group of the Sword of the Spirit (51 Eaton Place, S.W.1) 
has published a useful documentary record of the Catholic Church in 
Poland during 1945-46. The Anglo-Polish Catholic Association, in 
its latest Bulletin, prints an interesting article by Denis Gwynn on 
the possible effect of a Polish immigration on the Catholic life of this 
country. Drawing an analogy from the Irish immigration of a century 
ago, Dr Gwynn concludes: 
It might seem that from strong local settlements, enabling the 
exiles to overcome the sense of loneliness and strangeness, united 
with the sense of co-operation fortified by the Catholic Church and 
inspired by the Catholic Faith, the results may indeed be fruitful. 
THE CHANGING WorLD, in its second number, includes Gabriel 
Marcel’s ‘Testimony and Existentialism’, Lewis Mumford’s ‘Social 
Effects of Atomic War’, and an excellent ‘American Letter’ by 
Kenneth Douglas. The Editor promises the continuing collaboration 
of writers from outside England, and rightly maintains that 
it would be a sterilising limitation were we to try to discuss the 
questions at issue purely in terms of what is being written in 
England. This applies obviously to political and social questions 
on which the ‘national’ outiook everywhere has become an expen- 
sive burden. . . . Minds in England are suffering badly from the 
lack of fertilisation through adequate contact with thinking in the 
larger European campus. During this last war Englishmen were 
cut off from fellow-Europeans as they were during the Napoleonic 
wars. The results of these separations of one people from another 
would be worth an historical study. Now various European govern- 
ments are seeking amongst other solutions to their post-war econo- 
mic difficulties what is in fact the isolation of their citizens from 
those of other countries. If this seriously helps to bring a solution 
to one disaster it can only be a short-sighted one and breed another. 
* * & * 
THe CHANGING Nation (Contact Books, 5s.) considers Stevenage and 
Arthur Horner, suburban architecture and the economic prospects of 
South Wales. Mass-observation provides an analysis of ‘Marriage 
and Divorce in Postwar Britain’, and with its usual knowledgeable- 
ness gives us the embarrassing pleasure that comes from overhearing 
private conversations. But for those whom the Registrar General's 
reports are not congenial reading, this article provides the facts 
which Whitehall itself admits are ‘sufficiently startling to render the 
matter of more than statistical significance’. 
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fue Cross AND THE PLOUGH (Michaelmas) continues its sturdy battle 
for tirst principles in agriculture. ‘We consume a great deal more 
than we produce, and our production is largely not primary '.: Ameri- 
can figures are quoted to show the greater productivity of small 
iarms compared with large, and the present fashion for mechanised 
inethods ‘does nothing but delay the satisfaction of our supreme 
need’. To the layman, the debates of agricultural theorists seem as 
acrimonious and inconclusive as the vendettas that divide the various 
sects of modern psychology. But it is something to be grateful for 
that The Cross and the Plough is not afraid to focus the light of 
common sense (not to speak of the Christian sociology which is based 
mn it) on the pretensions of the experts. 
* * 2 * 
ue Monta (October) has a characteristic ‘Approach to Fatima’ from 
Father Martindale. 
THe HASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY has a carefully-reasoned study 
m the Detinition of the Assumption of our Lady by,,.Dom Thomas 
Rigby. 
fue Dubin REview (Autumn), in an excellent number that recalls 
its former glories, includes ‘Tendencies in the Church of England’ 
by Humphrey J. T. Johnson, which one may hope will be read by 
the (anonymous) authors of Anglican ‘chronicles’ in the current issues 
it Irenikon and Dieu Vivant. 
SouNpDINGS (October) prints Colm Brogan’s view of ‘Our Schools and 
Schoolmasters’. ‘In teaching, as in nursing, the sense of vocation is 
dying fast. It is surely more than a coincidence that vocation is 
lving as belief in God is decaying.’ 
* * * * 
From GERMANY letters are reaching us to express the gratitude of 
German teachers for the generous response of our readers to the 
appeal for books we printed in the September issue of BLACKFRIARS. 
Some parcels have arrived without an indication of thei: origin, 
md we are asked to thank all those who have helped. A teacher 
writes from Geilenkirchen: ‘Life is very hard here. But we will con- 
tidently hope that we get through. Sometimes we feel very depressed. 
| think hunger might make saints. All we can do is to hope and to 
pray that finally all hatred and need may be conquered by love’. 
ALDATE. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
The Catholic Action Girls Organisation (C.A.G.O.) continues its 
praiseworthy campaign for the re-Christianisation of Christmas by 
providing, among other things, a selection of Christian Christmas 
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Cards. ‘Lhe ten desigus which are here offered at from 14d. to 6d. each 
are attractive and varied in what may be described as a clean modern 
style. Miss Brenda Rutherford contributes two new designs and 
readers will already know her simple and unsophisticated production. 
A complete set of Sample Cards may be had for 2s. 11d. post free, 
and envelopes are supplied at 5d. per dozen. (Write to: C.A.G.O., 
22 Bramham Gardens, S.W.5). 

Epwarp R. WeEstBRooK is not to be forgotten when Christian 
Christmas Cards are in question. He adds to his selection year by 
year with his own designs and those of Doris Pailthorpe, Kathleen 
M. Leighton, Gilbert Sheedy, W. S. Kesterton, and again Brenda 
Rutheriord. He now also ventures—and it is a very risky venture— 
to reproduce Old Masters. The Government have encouraged this 
risky performance by reducing the purchase tax on them from 100% 
to 334%. He has selected Filippo Lippi and Raphael (C.A.G.O. also 
supports the latter) and his venture is comparatively successful. 
Altogether he offers 40 subjects in various sizes and colours with 
envelopes to match and in addition to these his catalogue contains 
many more prayer cards and book markers. The prices are moderate 
and the styles will suit most tastes. (Edward R. Westbrook, 11 Dorset 
Road South, Bexhill). , 
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THe EartH’s Fack—Landscape in its relation to the health of the 

soil. By Ehrenfried Pfeiffer, M.D., with a Foreword by Sir R. 

George Stapledon, C.B.E., F.R.S. (Faber; 12s. 6d.) 
It is perhaps too seldom noted that the religious attitude towards 
the soil was determined in Genesis, and that no divine countermand 
has been issued abrogating Adam’s orders to live in a garden, work 
it and watch over it. Such a concept of agriculture is a challenge to 
all of us: especially as, since its decay among those patriarchal 
Catholic communities who, in Europe, clung to it longest, it is being 
revived now, in the most ardent and practical spirit, by biologists 
who, whatever they are, are certainly not Catholics. Many of us, 
the Distributists for example, have felt that the persistence of 
Christianity was bound up with the right ownership and use of the 
land; and the Holy See has reiterated this doctrine ever more forcibly 
as the spiritual and material ruin wrought by proletarianism has 
become ever more evident. There are some of us—but not so many 
as is supposed—who cannot take active measures to help heal the 
earth’s wounds, even though these wounds infect not only our bodies 
but our souls. All, however, can welcome as allies those who do. 
From that standpoint Dr Ehrenfried Pfeiffer’s new book is—as Sir 
George Stapledon suggests in the preface, he counts it ‘a privilege’ 
tc write-—a privilege, a duty and a very great pleasure to read. 

No book could be less difficult or dull. Although the Swiss biologist 
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has surveyed and dealt with agricultural problems in many lands, 
he is here only to ask the least expert of us to turn from doctrinaire 
economics to the urgent biological challenges that confront every- 
body. lt is universally agreed that our subsistence margin is running 
out. Forests, for instance, are necessary to conserve water and 
prevent soil erosion. Yet one Sunday edition of one New York 
paper destroys sixty to eighty acres of forest. Man the individual is 
compelled to be adaptable and collaborates, as a matter of course, 
with nature. Hence the resourcefulness and independence of small 
mountain proprietors. But man in the mass is an alien body and an 
imposition; so there is an imperative need—apart from atom bombs 
—of diffused and smaller industries. (One would like, in this con- 
nection, to add John Brangwyn’s admirable /teasons for France, 
Lane, 1959, to Dr Pfeitfer’s bibliography.) To those not invariably 
disinterested people who maintain that culture is of the towns, the 
author points out that the ideal town is the capital of the country- 
side. In any case, towns, as they are, have little creative spirit; and 
what ¢élan vital they do evince is drained from immigrant rustie 
sources. The process should be reversed, and the townee educated to 
appreciate—and largely to revert to—his rural origin. 

These are but a few examples culled from the apparent diversity 
—though the theme is actually a close-knit one—of Dr Pfeiffer’s 
book. It aims at unrolling a significant panorama of the world’s 
biological condition before the world’s social conscience. Admirably 
illustrated, with photographs of primeval forest. man-made desert, 
and every stage of bad and good cultivation between these poles, 
it is a book for everybody. One has seen it objected in a Catholic 
review that the author attaches too much importance to pagan fer- 
tility cults: which have in fact preserved the earth and do, where 
they prevail, still preserve it. Is it perhaps because we have so 
obviously flouted the interdependence of the natural and the super- 
natural life that we dare not face, in this vital field, the superior 
achievements of pagans. HeEven Parry EDEN. 


LIFE AND DEATH OF THE CHRISTIAN West. By Albert Gleizes. Trans- 
lated from the French by Aristide Messinesi. Foreword by H. J. 
Massingham. (Dennis Dobson; 7s. 6d.) 

In these days of political, social and economic unrest, the econo- 
mist, politician, philosopher and theologian give their diagnosis and 
suggest their remedies accordingly. 

In the attractively produced and moderately priced volume of 
essays before us, Mr Gleizes gives his reasoned opinion of the catise 
(not causes) of the present ills of society and. in a brilliant conelud- 
ing chapter, sketches the road to recovery. The cause of our present 
distress is a certain state of mind that has evolved over the centuries; 
the cure centres around ‘the Individual Society, the Universe, the 
cell, the organ and the organism’. So far so good! 

But, between the author’s positing of his thesis and his final pro- 
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duct, what mental meanderings, what involved theorising. Betore 
the end we have met M. Gleizes’s philosopher, economist, historian, 
mathematician, moralist and theologian, but then why not? ‘his is 
no book for the superticial; it is not to be read for recreation. It will 
provide for the metaphysician a variety of mental gymnastics; for 
the economist, much provocation; for the theologian ? 

The first essay is an ambitious and loftily sustained dissertation 
ou the distinction between ‘Life viewed as a trading’ and ‘Trade 
viewed as the Purpose of life’. There is some heavy going here; yet 
time, patience and application will reward the reader, for there are 
many jewels awaiting discovery and many questions to be asked. 
But one reaches the end with a feeling of relief, for the style is 
ponderous, despite the pleasing variety of the footnotes. 

Ihe second essay is the reward of the industrious reader; here 
indeed one feels that the author is at his best. We rub shoulders 
with him, for his message will find a responsive echo in every heart. 
In ‘Land and the Manual Trades’, one finds Gleizes the craftsman 
(he is a painter) calling us back from industrialism. All advocates of 
the ‘Back to the Land’ movement will enjoy this. (One imagines 
Fr Hayes smiling broadly in his Tipperary parish and no doubt 
G. K. Chesterton and Eric Gill nod assent!) Others are challenged 
to think. 

In the third essay—‘The Mystery of Bread and Wine’—the author 
treads dangerous ground. His love of analogy betrays him; he de- 
plores, perhaps rightly, the debased commercialism of modern life 
and gives the example of wheat and flour, and then concludes: ‘But 
Mass is still said in churches; daily the priests enact the mystic 
scene; on Sundays pious crowds hasten to the services. Could the 
principle have vanished from Holy Communion since bread, its in- 
dispensable reality, is unquestionably absent?’ (p. 78). 

The author concludes likewise of the wine used at Mass (p. 82). 
Need we remark on this? There is something about angels and fools! 

The concluding chapter is brief, clear, condensed and concise; 
wise in conception and execution, so that one is never at a loss to 
grasp the author’s meaning, and few will question the sanity of his 
solution. The whole work is bold and original in its manner of 
treating a dry enough subject; it amply repays the labours of author, 
translator, publisher and reader. M. COsTELLOE. 





RECLAMATION OF INDEPENDENCE. By Dr Willis Dwight Nutting. (Ber- 
liner and Lanigan; California.) 

It has become a tradition in American films that everv so often a 
particular character should drop the mask of unreality, take a 
nose-dive into the camera, and with an embarrassingly large face 
address the audience on ‘The American Way of Life’; or perhaps 
Democracy in general with a special mention accorded to the United 
States. Those who have squirmed uneasily in their seats during these 
harangues would certainly take comfort from this book by Dr Willis 
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D. Nutiing, Protessor of History at Notre Dame University. 

Dr Nutting has no illusions about the political and social tenden- 
cies of his own country and makes an earnest appeal to the ordinary 
American for a reconsideration of the ideals of personal indepen- 
dence, which he claims are being swamped in a welter of legislation 
und industrial development. 

The arguments presented will be familiar to readers of Chesteiton, 
Belloc or other Distributist writers. The author calls for what he 
he terms a ‘Green Revolution’ as distinct from a ‘Red’ revolution; 
economic independence is his rallying cry, as the only means to the 
end of full liberty for the subject. The two systems now fighting for 
supremacy in democratic countries, collective socialism and unre- 
stricted enterprise, are both shown to deny the citizen any measure 
of independence. 

Dr Nutting urges Americans to join his revolution, which can 
undermine whichever of these monopolies proves triumphant. He 
realises that sacrifices will be necessary; many of the things which 
have come to be considered necessities in American domestic life 
would have to be discarded; the citizen would find the initial move 
to an area where his own food could be grown involving much hard 
work; but all the extra hardships would be amply justified by the 
reward of personal independence. If only sufficient people were wil- 
ling to make these sacrifices their lead would be followed, and the 
large scale profit farms and highly organised industrial areas, in fact 
the whole fabric of modern industrial democracy, would quietly rot 
away, leaving a nation of small independent land owners. 

The book is rather more practical than many others with similar 
ideals, showing a complete grasp of the problems involved in such 
a large-scale reform in modern standards of value. As the author 
points out, the advent of the atomic bomb makes a dispersal of 
population from industrial areas neither so impractical nor unpopular 
as formerly. 

Whether America’s decline as an industrial nation would benefit 
democracy at present is perhaps problematic. There seems little hope 
that the enemies of democracy would abandon the American indus- 
trial methods incorporated in their systems. In short, the weakeni:, 
of American industrial strength, although restoring independence to 
her citizens, might well result in their ultimate enslavement from 
forces outside American jurisdiction. MavuricE McLovueatiy. 


Vom Sixx cxp Wert pveER MeNnscHiLicHeEN ArpeErt, By Eberhard 

Welty, O.P. (Kehrle, Heidelberg 1946.) 

This is the first Dominican book to come from Germany since 
the war, and is a careful study of St Thomas’s teaching on the 
nature and value of human work. The author has already written 
several books on social-ethical subjects, and also contributed to the 
first number of the new review of the German Dominicans which was 
noticed in our April number. 
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in the introductory chapter the author observes that the idea of 

work in the modern capitalist-industrial world is very different from 

that which prevailed in the Middle Ages. To work is a moral human 

act and not merely an economic factor: work has its proper place 

in human life and is not merely a marketable commodity with value 
in the struggle for enrichment. 

‘The body of the book first studies the nature of work in general 
according to St ‘|homas, and then works out the theme in terms of 
‘manual work’ necessary for the preservation of human life, and 
‘spiritual work’ which is ‘immanent’ and not ‘ad extra’ and is pri- 
marily ordained to the search after truth. All human work receives a 
value when it is seen as a reflection of the work of God ‘the great 
artist’, as a ‘brush-stroke painting God’s image in the world’ (p. 
30-32). A dominant idea is that of vocation (far from the idea of the 
labour exchange, cf. p. 40), which plays an essential part in the 
make-up of society. The papal encyclicals are invoked to bear out the 
doctrine of private property that is a necessary consequence of man’s 
luty to labour in order to live. St Thomas, we are told, insists on 
this ultimate purpose of human work, and the references to the 
‘mendicant problem’ of the thirteenth century thereby receive a 
special interest. Secondary purposes of human work are the resultant 
self-control and the benefit to society (pp. 87 ff.). 

The terms ‘finis operis’ and ‘finis operantis’ are ingeniously 
translated ‘Werkziel’ and ‘Wirkziel’ respectively on p. 18, the latter 
(the intention beyond the ‘job’ itself) providing the moral aim of the 
work. Yet there seems to me a lacuna in the study in that there is 
no explanation of man’s labour of love according to which the crafts- 
man does his work for the very love of the thing itself. 

The author (on page 120) proposes an escape for the modern wor- 
ker, harnessed to the machine and driven to monotonous and soul- 
destroying labour: ‘Would it not be better, instead of leaving the 
thoughts to stray or filling in the hours with inane chatter, to make 
a virtue of necessity and without prejudice to the work to use the 
time for the contemplation of divine and ennobling truths?’ But 
this seems too sanguine a hope. Yet, as the author observes at the 
end, any reform must take into account the whole of human life 
before God, and so bring to misguided humanity ‘den erhofften und 
sehnsuchtsvoll erwarteten Segen’. 

SEBASTIAN ButiovucGH, O.P. 
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